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I. SUMMARY OF THE 1996 BUDGET 

The 1996 Budget for the Department of Education: 

Reflects President Clinton's commitment to education as 
the key investment in the Nation's future, 

Provides the resources needed to implement fully the 
comprehensive, bipartisan education reform agenda 
enacted by the Congress during the past 2 years. 

This agendawhich includes the Goals 2000: Educate America Act, the Improving 
America's Schools Act, the School-to-Work Opportunities Act, and the Student Loan 
Reform Act addresses the national need to raise educational achievement for all 
students and to increase opportunities to pursue postsecondary education and lifelong 
learning. The new legislation helps States and communities carry out their own 
education reform plans based on their own unique needs and their own high standards. 
And it begins a dramatic change in the way the Department of Education does business, 
replacing the old categorical, top-down approach with a new model based on high 
standards and flexibility for States and communities to achieve those standards. 

As a result, the Federal Government now has a coherent strategy for helping States and 
communities raise the achievement levels of ail students in America, a strategy that in 
the long-run also will contribute to a stronger economy and a more vibrant democracy. 
To carry out this strategy, the 1996 budget will: 

Maintain the momentum for effective education reform, 
and ensure that education renewal continues across the 
Nation. 

Fund major components of the Gl Bill for America's 
Workers. 

Accelerate full implementation of the successful Direct 
Loans program to save taxpayers an additional 

$5.2 billion, for a total of $12 billion in savings from the 
loan programs through the year 2000. 

Reduce by 68, or almost 30 percent, the 240 programs 
currently administered by the Department, 

The budget would maintain the momentum for reform and stimulate education renewal bv 
providing substantial new resources for Goals 2000 and School-to-Work Opportunities to 
help States and communities carry out their comprehensive education reform plans. 
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The Department's 1996 budget would fund maior components of the Gl Bill for America's 
Workersa major new job training initiative included in the President's Middle Class Bill 
of Rights. This proposal would consolidate 70 Federal job-search and training programs, 
giving States and localities the flexibility to design their own programs of job training and 
related services, and empowering workers to choose the combination of education and 
services they need to obtain good jobs. The initiative also provides higher levels of Pell 
Grant assistance for students seeking postsecondary degrees, while the Department of 
Labor would award new Skill Grants to individuals seeking technical education in non- 
degree programs. In addition, the proposed consolidation and restructuring of Vocational 
Education and Adult Education and Literacy programs would provide more flexible 
support for State efforts to prepare youth and adults for high-skill, high-wage employment 
and lifelong learning. 

The budget also reflects the President's determination to reinvent and streamline 
government. The Administration is proposing to speed up full implementation of the 
successful Direct Student Loan program, moving to 100 percent of loan volume by 1997- 
1998. This will save taxpayers $5.2 billion through the year 2000, in addition to the 
$6.8 billion already being saved as a result of the Student Loan Reform Acta total 
savings of $12 billion from 1995 to 2000. 

in addition, the budget would reduce by 68. or almost 30 percent, the 240 programs 
currently administered by the Department. It would do this by: (1) eliminating funding for 

^o P o 9 Mr mS / r a . 8av !!& 8 f $727 million -including the rescission of 16 programs and 
$223 million from the 1995 appropriation and the termination of 21 programs and 
$504 million in i 1996; (2) beginning the phase-out of 4 additional programs funded at 

<o h n ^ ' an < 3 > consolidatin 9 3 9 categorical programs totaling over $2 billion 
into 12 broader, more flexible authorities. 

A number of these programs involve more than one activity or sub-program- for 
the Native Hawaiians program includes separate authorities for 
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Funding for mandatory programs would fall from $8.6 billion in 1995 to $6 3 billion in 
1996, a decrease of $2.3 billion or 26.6 percent, due to declining interest costs in the 
student loan programs. As a result of the reduction in mandatory spending total 
Department budget authority would decrease to $30.4 billion, down $1 4 billion or 
4.4 percent from the revised 1995 level of $31.8 billion. 

Totals for the Department are: 

(Budget Authority in Millions 1 ) 

1994 1995 1995 1996 

Actua ( Appropriation Revised Request 

Discretionary $22,831 $23,379 $23,156 $24,034 

Crime Trust Funds 1 1 1 1 31 

Mandator Y 2.49S 2 8.604 8.604 6.319 

Total 25,326 31,993 31,770 30,385 

Totals do not add due to rounding. 

Reduced by $4.79 billion debt repayment from Sallle Mae to the Treasury. 

Within these totals, the budget provides significant new resources to continue support for 
he four major Education priorities begun over the last 2 years: (1) Helping all students 
learn to high standards; (2) Preparing students for work and further education- 

(3) Improving access to postsecondary education and lifelong learning- and 

(4) Transforming the Department into a high-performance, customer-focused organization, 

HELPING ALL STUDENTS LEARN TO HIGH STANDARDS 
Building Partnerships to Achieve High Standards and Flexibility 

Goals 2000 is the cornerstone of the new partnership that the Department is building with 
States and communities working to improve their schools. This partnership is based on 
two simple principles: high standards and the flexibility needed for teachers and schools 
to help all students achieve those standards. 

Goals 2000 redefines the Federal role in education instead of top-down categorical 
assistance conditioned on compliance with a maze of regulations, Goals 2000 promotes 
maximum flexibility to schools, school districts, and States to develop and implement ' 
reforms based on their own challenging standards. In a total break with business-as- 
usual, Goals 2000 makes available to every State and school district waivers from the 
Secretary of statutory or regulatory provisions that stand in the way of implementing 
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school reform plans. A separate demonstration will go even furtherdelegating to six 
States that have approved Goals 2000 reform plans the authority to waive Federal 
statutory and regulatory provisions, provided that the States agree to waive comparable 
State rules. 

Another factor contributing to rapid development of statewide reform plans is the 
compatibility of Goals 2000 with pre-existing State and local reform efforts. States and 
school districts are not required to start over and re-do existing plans according to a 
Federal blueprint. Instead, Goals 2000 provides a vehicle for pulling together State and 
local reform efforts into a comprehensive plan linked to high standards for all students. 

The success of Goals 2000 will be measured by results, not by regulations. The 
Department is developing performance indicators intended to measure the progress of 
States and school districts in carrying out effective reform. Examples of such indicators 
include student achievement on the National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
improvement by students in high-poverty schools comparable to that for the Nation, and 
increased parental involvement in the schools. 

States have responded enthusiastically to this new model of Federal support for 
education reform. By early 1995, a total of 43 States and 5 territories had applied for 
first-year planning funds. Three of these States had moved to the second stage of 
participation by submitting comprehensive statewide reform plans for national peer 
review. 

The President's 1996 budget includes $750 million for Goals 2000. an increase of 
$347 million or 86 percent over 1995. to support States and communities as they begin to 
implement their comprehensive education reform plans. This amount includes 
$693.5 million for Goals 2000 State Grants, $46.5 million for National Programs, and 
$10 million for Parental Assistance to encourage parents to work with their children and 
schools. Of the amount requested for State grants, at least 90 percent will flow directly 
to local school districts. 

Improvements in Elementary and Secondary Education 

The 1996 budget request for elementary and secondary education provides significant 
increases for the major education reform and improvement initiatives included in the 
Improving America's Schools Act, which reauthorized the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA). The reauthorization incorporated the Goals 2000 principles of 
high standards and flexibility into ESEA programs that provide critical support to students 
and schools in the areas of helping disadvantaged children meet high standards, making 
schools free of both drugs and violence, and improving the quality of teaching. The total 
request for elementary and secondary programs is over $10.4 billion, a $551 million or 
5.5 percent increase over the revised 1995 level proposed by the Administration. 



Highlights of the request include: 



$7 billion for Title I Grants tn Local Educational Agencies an increase of 
$302 million to help low-achieving children, particularly those in high-poverty 
scnoois, meet the same challenging academic content and oerforrnanrp QtanHaHc 
expected of all children. The request also would direct \ Xer Tare of -ffi 
resources toward communities and schools with the highest concentrations of 
children from low-income families: $1 billion would be distributed throuqh the new 

aroetfin firflntQ fnrmnla i*/ith tC7riA M :n:__ r ii . a i.nvrf iiuw 

a.ycieu uidfus Tormuia, witn $700 million of this amount sh fted from the less- 
targeted "Basic Grants" formula. 







development for educators in the core academic subjects. 

:i!!^^. ^l^^!: hnn !: V[2mm, ** increase of $18 million, 



8 $55 million for Comprehensive Technical Assistance Onters a $10 million 
increase, to implement this new program of broad-based centers that will replace 
the 48 previously authorized program-specific centers. 

$20 million for Charter Schools, a $14 million increase, to support new or 
redesigned schools created by teachers, parents, and other members of the 
community hat offer enhanced public school choice and are exempted from 
certain local, State, and Federal regulations. 

* $ 2 5.1 million to launch the Title I Demonstrations program, whirh u,ni ^ 
students' and diSSeminate innovative approaches to educating disadvanta'ged 

Other Activities Supporting High Standards for All Students 

In addition to Goals 2000 and the ESEA, the President's budget includes new resources 
and initiatives in the areas of special education and technology: resources 

* $2.8 billion for Grants for Special Education under the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act (IDEA) to assist States in providing special educ" Sdren 
aged 3 through 21 The request, which represents an increase of $89.3 million or 

H H C M nt , Ver the 1 " 5 level ' would he| P States cove r increases in costs 
attributable to serving additional children, and would maintain the overall Federal 
snare of the excess costs of serving children with disabilities at 8 percent The 
Administration will propose legislation to improve and strengthen IDEA, based on 

?2 ^of f D expenen e - , Amon 9 other thin 9s, the legislation would consolidate the 
14 Special Purpose Fund programs Into 5 new authorities that would provide a 
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better structure for carrying out activities that support State efforts to provide equal 
educational opportunity to children with disabilities. 

$83 million for Technology for Education, an increase of $43 million or 108 percent 
over the 1995 level, would expand learning opportunities and help create 
technology-rich, high-performance learning environments for both children and 
adults by bringing together industry and education in a collaborative effort. This 
program includes the continuation and expansion of a K-12 Technology Learning 
Challenge Grants program that will begin in 1995. This program will stimulate the 
development and application of technology to meet school needs, with an 
emphasis on helping students reach higher standards of achievement. A similar 
Adult Technology Learning Challenge Grants program would focus on educational 
activities for adults, particularly those most in need of further education. 

9 $192.6 million for Research. Statistics, and Assessment an increase of 

$25.5 million or 15 percent to expand research related to improving teaching and 
learning, especially for at-risk students and in early childhood education; to 
improve student assessment and data collection programs; and to provide 
additional information to support reform and gauge progress toward the National 
Education Goals. 

$100 million for Immigrant Education, an increase of $50 million, to help pay the 
additional costs faced by school districts enrolling large numbers of recently 
arrived immigrant students. 

PREPARING STUDENTS FOR WORK AND FURTHER EDUCATION 

President Clinton's commitment to strengthening and expanding the middle class is 
demonstrated by the emphasis of his 1996 Budget on preparing students for high-skill, 
high-productivity employment and lifelong learning. The President's Middle Class Bill of 
Rights includes a Gl Bill for America's Workers initiative that would consolidate a large 
number of uncoordinated and duplicative Federal job training programs into a coherent 
workforce development and training program. This initiative is based on seven key 
principles: (1) empowering individuals; (2) providing good information to guide choices; 
(3) ensuring accountability to consumers and taxpayers; (4) creating leaner government; 
(5) providing greater flexibility for States and local communities; (6) making the private 
sector a partner; and (7) creating effective paths from school to work. 

Both the School-to-Work Opportunities and the Perkins Vocational Education programs 
are critical components of the Gl Bill for America's Workers. 

The request includes $400 million for the School-to-Work Opportunities program. 
$200 million for the Department of Education and $200 million for the Department of 
Labor, for a total increase of $150 million, or 60 percent over the' 1995 appropriation. 
This level would expand to 43 the number of States receiving full implementation grants. 
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The School-to-Work Opportunities Act, with its emphasis on comprehensive State and 
local planning, is serving as the model for the reauthorization of the Carl D Perkins 
Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act. 

The budget provides $1.2 billion to support a restructuring of the Perkins Act that would 
consolidate 12 Vocational Education programs into 2: a $1.1 billion State Grants 
program designed to be more supportive of State and local reforms begun under the 
School-to-Work Opportunities Act, and a $37 million National Programs authority that 
would support a variety of initiatives in such areas as high-quality professional 
development for vocational educators, innovative uses of technology curriculum 
development, and program performance standards. The Administration's bill to 
restructure the Perkins Act will incorporate the following principles: 

Flexibility: allowing States and localities to implement school-to-work systems that 
respond to local needs, instead of Federal "set-asides" and other requirements. 

Focus: increasing States 1 ability to offer programs drawing on the school-to-work 
model, and enabling more students to participate in those programs. 

Consolidation: ending program proliferation by merging separate formula and 
discretionary programs into a more coherent, integrated program. 

* Accountability: holding States and localities accountable for delivering quality 
programs and achieving high student outcomes. 



The President's budget includes the following proposals to improve access to 
postsecondary education: 

a The Administration's budget would raise the total aid available for postsecondarv 
education and training from S34.4 billion to $39.4 billion, an increase of $5 billion 
or 15 percent over the 1995 level. The number of students receiving assistance 
would rise to 8.2 million, an increase of 1.2 million students. 

e The Pell Grant maximum award would increase by $280 from $2.340 to $2.620. 
This 12 percent increase would improve access to postsecondary education for 
disadvantaged students, thereby opening the door to the middle class. 

o Under the Gl Bill for America's Workers, students enrolled in non-degree prograr 
who now are eligible for Pell Grants would receive "Skill Grants" administered by 
the Department of Labor in partnership with States and localities. Skill Grants 
would have the same maximum award level as the Pell Grant $2,620 and wou 
be available to current JTPA participants and dislocated workers as well as curre 
Pell Grant recipients enrolled in non-degree programs. The new system would 
empower individuals, give States and localities greater flexibility, and build in 
accountability to consumers and taxpayers. 

The total grant assistance available to Pell and Skill Grant recipients would 
increase by nearly $2.5 billion, to $8.5 billion, and the number of recipients woult 
increase by over 1 million, to almost 4.9 million. Assistance to degree-seeking 
students through the Pell Grant program would increase by $688 million to 

$4,8 billion, and the number of Pell Grant recipients would rise to 2.8 million, an 
increase of 147,000 over the 1995 comparable level for degree-seeking Pell 
recipients. 

The request would accelerate the phase-In of the successful Direct Student Loar 
program, thereby extending more quickly its benefits to borrowers including 
expedited loan delivery and flexible, long-term repayment options and saving ai 
additional $5.2 billion through the year 2000. The Student Loan Reform Act, whi 
authorized the Direct Loan program, is already saving taxpayers $6.8 billion 
through 2000. The Administration is proposing to expand Direct Loans to 

80 percent of loan volume in the 1996-1997 academic year, and to 100 percent i 
loan volume in 1997-1998. This expansion would raise total savings to $12 bllllc 

$25 million for the State Postsecondarv Review program, an increase of 5 mlllk 
or 25 percent for a total of $25 million, to expand the number of institutional 
reviews aimed at protecting both students and taxpayers from abuse of 
Department student aid programs and the proposed Skill Grant program by 
unscrupulous postsecondary institutions. The Department has reduced the amoi 
paid for student loan defaults from $3.6 billion in 1991 to $2.4 billion ir> 1994, an 
will contin'ue this effort to 'reduce defaults even further. 
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Students and their parents would be permitted to deduct up to $5.000 in education 
expenses from their taxable income in 1996. rising to $10.000 in 1999. under the 
President's "Middle Class Bill of Rights. 11 The proposal also would allow penalty- 
free withdrawals from Individual Retirement Accounts to pay postsecondary 
education expenses. 

TRANSFORMING THE DEPARTMENT INTO A HIGH-PERFORMANCE. 
CUSTOMER-FOCUSED ORGANIZATION 

The Department has made significant progress in carrying out long-needed improvements 
aimed at making the agency a streamlined, high-performance organization capable of 
providing better service to its customers at lower cost to the taxpayers. The General 
Accounting Office, Congress, and the Inspector General have criticized the Department 
over the years for poor management practices, especially in the high-risk postsecondary 
student aid area. In the first year of the Clinton Administration, the National Performance 
Review (NPR) completed its own assessment of management problems, along with 
specific recommendations for improvements. In addition, President Clinton's Executive 
Orders calling for significant reductions in the size of the Federal workforce required the 
Department to develop a plan for revising basic work processes in order to do more with 
less. 

Following are the highlights of proposals in the 1996 President's budget and recent 
management reforms that will contribute to reinventing a Department of Education that 
works better and costs less: 

Saving a total of $12 billion through the year 2000 by implementing the Student 
Loan Reform Act and accelerating the phase-in of Direct Student Loans to 

80 percent of loan volume in 1996-1997 and 100 percent of loan volume in 1997- 
1998. Direct lending provides benefits for borrowers and schools, savings for 
taxpayers, and improved accountability within a much less complex loan delivery 
system. 

Reducing the number of programs administered bv 68. consistent with the 
recommendation of the NPR. The budget calls for 37 program eliminations 16 by 
rescinding 1995 funding and 21 that would not be funded in 1996; the phase-out of 
4 additional programs beginning in 1996; and the consolidation of 39 categorical 
programs into 12 broader authorities. 

Reducing full-time equivalent employees bv a net of 71. even while hiring 150 
additional staff to implement Direct Student Loans. Staff in areas other than Direct 
Loans will be reduced by 221 in 1996 and by another 386 by 1999. 
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Increasina funding for staff training by 75 percent, to $8 million, in order to help 
reallocate employees and give them the tools to improve performance and 
productivity. Staff training is especially critical for the Department's new emphasis 
on providing cross-program technical assistance aimed at helping States and 
communities gain the maximum benefits from Federal education programs as they 
work to reform their schools. 

Developing for the first time a Strategic Plan for the Department and making it a 
working document for all the Department's employees as they participate in 
transforming the agency into a high-performance, customer-responsive, results- 
oriented organization. The Strategic Plan includes goals, priorities, strategies, and 
performance indicators plus a set of organizational values to guide employees in 
carrying out the plan. 

Reorienting program monitoring staff to shift the emphasis from compliance to 
performance from a focus on narrow reporting and audit-type requirements to 
one that provides flexibility to States and localities in raising student performance. 
This transformation will be critical in enhancing State and local efforts to reform 
education within the entire system and across all programs. 

Streamlining the Department's grant-making function so that applicants are 
informed earlier of funding decisions, funds are distributed electronically, and 
unnecessary paperwork previously required for funding continuation projects is 
eliminated. 
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II- THE 1996 EDUCATION BUDGET BY PROGRAM AREA 
A. ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Overview 

The 1996 budget request for elementary and secondary education provides significant 
increases for the major education reform and improvement initiatives enacted or 
reauthorized in the last Congress, including activities under the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act and the reauthorized Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA). The 
total request for elementary and secondary programs is over $10.4 billion, a $551 million 
or 5.5 percent increase over the revised 1995 level proposed by the Administration. 

Highlights of the request include: 

$750 million for Goals 2000. an increase of $347 million, to support State and 
local efforts to reform teaching and learning in order to reach the National 
Education Goals. 

9 $7 billion for the Title I Grants to Local Educational Agencies program, an increase 
of $302 million, to help low-achieving students in particular those in high-poverty 
schools meet the same challenging academic content and performance standards 
expected of all children. The request also would target a larger share of Title I 
resources on communities and schools with the highest concentrations of children 
from low-income families. 

$735 million for the new Eisenhower Professional Development State Grants 
program, an increase of $415 million, to support sustained, intensive professional 
development for educators in the core academic subjects. 

$500 million for Safe and Drug-Free Schools programs, an increase of $18 million, 
to help States and school districts address the increasing problems of student drug 
and alcohol use and school violence. 

$55 million for Comprehensive Technical Assistance Centers, a $10 million 
increase, to implement this new program of broad-based centers that will replace 
the previously authorized categorical, program-specific centers. 

$20 million for Charter Schools, a $14 million increase, to support new or 
redesigned, State-authorized schools created by teachers, parents, and other 
members of the community that offer enhanced public school choice and are 
exempted from specified local, State, and Federal regulations. 

$25.1 million to launch the Title I Demonstrations program, which will test, 
evaluate, and disseminate innovative, "bottom-up" approaches to educating 
disadvantaged students. 
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The request also includes increases for other ESEA programs that address the needs of 
particular at-risk populations, including Migrant Education, the Title I program for the 
education of neglected and delinquent children and youth, Education for Homeless 
Children and Youth, and Indian Education. On the other hand, because of the need to 
live within severe discretionary spending limitations in 1996, and in order to direct funds 
to the areas of greatest need and priority, the budget request for elementary and 
secondary programs also includes a number of reductions, terminations, and rescissions 
Among them: 

e No funds are requested for Title VI Innovative Education Program Strategies the 
successor to the Chapter 2 block grant, because this program provides very 'broad 
unfocused assistance and it has not been a significant vehicle for supporting real ' 
education improvement and reform. Instead, the budget would redirect Title VI 
funding to the Eisenhower professional development program to help improve the 
quality of teaching. 

The budget includes a $109 million reduction for Impact Aid, reflecting the 
proposed elimination of funding for category "b" students (those who live on or 
have a parent working on Federal property, but not both), who do not create a 
major funding burden for school districts. The $619 million request for Impact Aid 
would maintain the current level of funding on behalf of students who live on 
military bases and have parents in the armed forces, and for children who live on 
Indian lands. 

* The budget requests the rescission of 1995 funding for four elementary and 
secondary education programs Education Infrastructure; Instruction in Civics 
Government, and the Law; Dropout Prevention Assistance; and Ellender 
Fellowships and the elimination of four more programs in 1.996 Migrant High 
School Equivalency, College Assistance Migrant Program, Christa McAuliffe 
Fellowships, and Education for Native Hawaiians. These proposals reflect a 
broader policy of terminating funding for programs that are duplicative of other 
authorities, that have already completed their mission, or that do not represent a 
critical Federal role in education. 
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Goals 2000: Educate America 
(BA in millions) 



State and Local Education 
Systemic Improvement 

National Programs 

Parental Assistance 



Total 



1994 



$92.4 
4.6 



97.0 



1995 



$371.9 
21.5 
10.0 

403.4 



1996 
Request 



$693.5 
46.5 
10.0 

750.0 



The Goals 2000: Educate America Act provides funds to help States, local districts, ; 
schools develop and implement comprehensive education reform plans setting high 
academic standards and designing curricula, staff training, and student assessments 
aligned with these standards. The program is not a categorical effort for provision of 
federally determined services. Rather, it permits each State to undertake its own 
reforms, with direct connections to efforts in school districts and schools. At the loca 
level, educators, parents, and others work together to determine the steps that schoc 
must take in order for students to reach challenging State standards. Individual scho 
reforms, reflecting broad consensus, occur in the context of local districtwide and 
statewide reform strategies. 

The heart of this new legislation is a program of State Grants for systemic improver 
Although Goals 2000 is not a mandated program, as of early 1995 a total of 43 State 
and 5 territories had applied for first-year planning funds. Three of these States had 
moved to the second stage of participation by submitting comprehensive statewide re 
plans for national peer review. States are using their Goals 2000 funds for such acti' 
as implementing statewide educational technology initiatives (Oklahoma), encouragim 
greater parental involvement in educational reform (Kentucky), establishing charter 
schools (Massachusetts), and launching new educational accountability systems (Illin 
To sustain the growing nationwide reform effort as States begin to implement their re 
plans, the 1996 budget includes $693.5 million for Goals 2000 State Grants. 

The legislation authorizes additional activities, undertaken at the national level, in sup 
of the grassroots activities carried out with State Grants. The budget request for the; 
National Programs is $46.5 million, a $25 million increase. These activities include: 

Special, supplemental grants to State and local educational agencies to help 
defray the costs of developing, field-testing, and evaluating State assessments 
are aligned with State content standards. 

Direct support for local reform activities in urban and rural districts that enroll 
significant concentrations of students from disadvantaged backgrounds. 



Evaluation of State reform efforts. 
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e Technical assistance to States, localities, and community groups. 

Other activities in support of State and local reform, including supporting national 
networks of teachers and disseminating new ideas on effective practices. 

In addition, the request includes level funding, at $10 million, for the separately 
authorized Goals 2000 Parental Assistance program, which funds centers that provide 
parents with training, information, and support they need to help their children achieve to 
high standards. This program directly addresses the National Education Goal that "every 
school will promote partnerships to increase parental involvement and participation in 
promoting the social, emotional, and academic growth of children." 

Title I: Education for the Disadvantaqed 
{BA in millions) 

1996 
1994 1995 Request 

Grants to LEAs ................... $6,336.0 $6,698.4 $7,000.0 

Capital Expenses for Private 

School Children ................ 41,4 4-] 4 20 

Even Start ....................... 9^4 1Q2Q 1 

State Agency Programs: 

Migrant ...................... 302.5 305.5 

Neglected and Delinquent ........ 35.4 39 3 

~ 



01 * A 

State Administration 

State School Improvement 
Demonstrations of Innovative 
Practices 

Evaluation 





' Uldl r\ Ul IT -J ~7 T1O * -i i i j n 

7,441.3 






\ Even Start funds are proposed for consolidation under Adult Education and Family Literacy 
State administrative activities are now supported from funds provided for other Title I programs 
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integral component of State and local educational reform efforts. Similar objectives are 
set for Title I programs serving children of migrant workers and students in State 
institutions for neglected and delinquent children and youth. 

The 1996 request of $7.4 billion $219 million more than the 1995 level includes 
proposed appropriations language targeting additional resources to the poorest districts 
and the schools most needing help in creating a productive learning environment for 
enhanced student achievement. 

For Grants to Local Educational Agencies, the request is $7 billion, an increase of 
$302 million. The new reauthorization of the LEA Grants program will: 

Use State standards and assessments to challenge and assess the progress of 
Title I students and hold Title I schools and districts accountable for that progress. 

Institute a performance-based accountability system based on the new 
assessments. Each participating school and LEA will measure its programs 
against State standards. State educational agencies (SEAs) will provide technical 
assistance to LEAs that do not make adequate progress in reaching the standards 
and, ultimately, will take corrective action against LEAs that repeatedly fail. 

Promote instruction through an enhanced and accelerated curriculum delivered 
through such mechanisms as extended-day and extended-year programs rather 
than "pull-out" remedial efforts that compete with, rather than complement, the 
regular curriculum. 

Lower the poverty threshold for operation of schoolwide programs from 60 percent 
in 1995 to 50 percent in 1996, and make other modifications to ensure that these 
programs spur intensive instructional reforms to raise student achievement 
throughout a school. The schoolwide programs option allows major local flexibility 
in operating Title I and other programs, coupled with responsibility for achieving 
successful student outcomes. 

Strengthen parental involvement by requiring school-parent compacts that identify 
mutual responsibilities to help each child succeed. 

The reauthorization also supplemented the two existing Title I LEA Grant allocation 
formulas, Basic Grants and Concentration Grants, with a new Targeted Grants formula 
that will provide, though application of a series of "payment weights," the poorest 
counties and districts with a significantly higher share of resources than they currently 
receive. The Department's budget would allocate $1 billion of the requested funds under 
this new formula, partially through a reduction for the less-targeted Basic Grants. 

The budget requests for other Title I programs include the following; 
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$310 million for Migrant Education, a $4.5 million increase, for a reauthorized 
program that will concentrate services on the most needy students, those who 
have changed residence within the last 3 years (rather than 5 years, as under the 
previous law). 

o S40 million for the Neglected and Delinquent program, a small increase over 
current funding. The reauthorization requires that, to be eligible for funds, State 
institutions for the neglected and delinquent provide youth served by this program 
with at least 20 hours of weekly instruction (up from 10 hours under current 
regulation); adult correctional institutions must provide 15 hours a week. The new 
law thus stresses provision of a more comprehensive educational program to 
incarcerated students, while encouraging juvenile agencies to meld Title I and 
other funds into institution-wide programs. 

o $35.1 million for State Program Improvement Grants, an increase of $7.6 million, 
to enable States to carry out their new program responsibilities, including creating 
networks of distinguished educators to assist low-achieving schools and districts, 
creating procedures to recognize schools that achieve outstanding results through 
Title I programs, and taking corrective action against LEAs that persistently fail to 
make progress in educating children to State standards. 

$25.1 million for a new Demonstrations of Innovative Practices program, which 
would test and evaluate innovative, locally developed methods of educating 
disadvantaged children. 

$20 million for Capital Expenses for Private School Children, a $21.4 million 
reduction. This program assists LEAs in providing equitable services to children 
enrolled in religious schools by reimbursing them for the costs of providing 
portable vans and the remodeling of space for such services. The proposed 
reduction reflects the recent decline in the number of States that use their full 
allocations from the program, since many of the start-up costs of providing 
instructional space have now been completed, and the further decline anticipated 
under the new statute. 

$11 million for Title I Evaluation, a $2.7 million increase to pay for new studies and 
assessments required under the reauthorization. Completion of these studies will 
provide Congress and the public with feedback on program results and guide State 
and local administrators seeking to make program improvements. 
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Eisenhower Professional Development State Grants 
(BA in millions) 

1996 

1994 1995 Request 

Eisenhower Professional 

Development State Grants $250.1 1 $320.3 $735.0 

Innovative Education Program 

Strategies 369.5 s 347.3 

Total 620.5 667.5 735.0 



1 Funds were appropriated under Elsenhower Mathematics and Science State Grants. 

2 Funds were appropriated under ESEA Chapter 2 State and local programs. 

Real reform and improvement in elementary and secondary education require a teaching 
force that is up-to-date in the content areas and skilled in imparting knowledge to diverse 
populations of students. Only intensive, ongoing professional development will ensure 
that educators have the knowledge and skills necessary to teach children to challenging 
State standards. To help States and school districts provide this kind of professional 
development, the Department is requesting $735 million for State grants under the new 
Eisenhower Professional Development program. The Department is requesting an 
additional $35 million for Eisenhower Federal Activities, as discussed under "Educational 
Research and Improvement." 

This program is replacing Eisenhower Mathematics and Science State Grants, which 
supported teacher training only in mathematics and science and which generally provided 
only short-term inservice training that had minimal impact on classroom effectiveness. 
The new statute expands the Eisenhower program to offer professional development in all 
the core academic subjects and stresses sustained and intensive, high-quality 
development experiences that are aimed at enabling educators to teach to high 
standards, are tied into the everyday life of a school, and support continuous 
improvement in teaching and learning. New flexibility in the program allows schools to 
set their own staff development priorities. 

The $735 million request for the new Eisenhower program, which would more than double 
the current level of funding, will make a significant contribution to increasing the number 
of well-prepared teachers, including those from underrepresented groups, in the core 
subjects. To finance a portion of this increase, the Department is proposing to eliminate 
funding for Innovative Education Program Strategies, the successor to the Chapter 2 
block grant. In the past, States and LEAs generally used block grant funds for routine 
expenditures, such as equipment purchases, and the program has contributed little to real 
educational reform. The Administration believes that resources previously provided under 
the block grant would be much better used under the Eisenhower program to focus on 
improving teaching. 
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Safe and 

(BA in millions) 



and 



Safe and Drug-Free Schools 
State Grants . 

National Programs' :;;:; 
Safe Schools 



T tal 
'" 



1994 



*,* A 
$3 ' 
200 

471.6 



1995 



^^ n 
$4 2 5 ' 



1996 
Request 



482.0 



500.0 



f dm9s and violence is a 

ree ' and rderly Iearnin 9 env rnmen s a 
T help schools create such an environment, 



Secondaf y Education Act reauthorization takes a comprehensive 
approach to drug and violence prevention, building on research docL 
hat drug use and V io ( ent behavior share many of the same causes and may be 

li P rr? f so , lutic ?r s - For this reason ' the new iaw adds ^ w*X* 

element of federally supported programs. 

The 1996 request includes $465 million for the restructured State Grants program an 
increase of $8 million over 1995. The reauthorized program: (1) increases linkages 
between schools a n d the broader community, so that alf available resources are brought 
to bear on drug and violence problems; (2) authorizes a broader range of local aSes 

oml b B ef r< ;; ?K d after ; sc ( h 01 " Safe haV6n " programs ; < 3 > target, more resou? e 
communities with the greatest drug and violence problems; and (4) increases 

accountability through a greater emphasis on collection and use of outcome data. 

National Programs provide discretionary funds for national leadership in the effort to 
create safe and drug-free learning environments. Using these funds, the Department 
supports development of model programs, evaluation of State and local safe and druq- 
free schools programs, cooperative activities with other Federal agencies, direct grants to 
communities with particularly severe drug and violence problems, and campus drua 

nrat/antinn ,-. -*.* *^ ir-i c*4-t*.i i + in *.. U!_i ___ _ j__ _ . .. _. .' IM^MW vii wy 



Technical Assistance for Improving ESEA Programs 
(BA in millions) 



1994 



Comprehensive regional technical 

assistance centers 

Chapter 1 technical assistance 

centers 

Chapter 1 rural technical 

assistance centers 

Chapter 1 migrant program 

coordination centers 

Drug-free schools regional centers 
Indian education technical 

assistance centers 

Bilingual education multifunctional 

resource centers 

Bilingual education evaluation 

assistance centers 



1995 



$44.5 



1996 
Request 



$55.0 



Total 



$5.1 
5.0 

2.7 
15.6 

3.8 
11.6 

1.8 
45.6 



44.5 



55.0 



The Improving America's Schools Act provided for the consolidation of 48 categorical 
technical assistance centers into a network of 15 regional centers to offer easily 
accessible, comprehensive assistance for improving ESEA programs. Unlike the services 
offered by the program-specific centers, the new centers will provide comprehensive 
assistance that cuts across programs and addresses the needs of entire schools and 
districts. Each center will provide support, training, and assistance to States, LEAs, 
schools, and others on curricula, instruction, assessments, professional development, 
program evaluation, meeting the needs of at-risk populations, creation of a safe and drug- 
free school environment, implementing educational technologies, and other areas related 
to implementation of ESEA programs and educational reforms. 

The 1996 request includes $55 million for the new technical assistance program, a 
$10.5 million increase that will be used to complete the transition to the new centers. 

Magnet Schools Assistance 



BA in millions 



1994 
$108.0 



1995 
$111.5 



1996 
Request 

$111.5 



The 1996 request includes $111.5 million for the Magnet Schools Assistance program, 
which makes grants to local educational agencies to operate magnet schools that are part 
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of a court-ordered or federally approved desegregation plan. Magnet schools have 
become highly popular with students, parents, and school districts; the number of these 
schools operated by LEAs has more than doubled over the last decade. Yet research 
has identified a significant unmet need for magnet programs; at least half of magnet 
schools have waiting lists. 

The request would enable the Department to make continuation awards to approximately 
55 local educational agencies that will receive first-year funding in 1995 under the 
reauthorized statute. The new law refocuses the program on supporting magnet schools 
as a component of local educational reform strategies, rather than as isolated special 
schools. In addition, the Department must now give priority to applicants that propose to 
operate new or significantly revised magnet schools and to those that propose innovative 
educational programs; in order to give these innovations time to take hold, the statute 
calls for three-year rather than two-year awards. These changes will make it more likely 
that the Federal program will encourage real educational innovation and reform, rather 
than merely supporting the operations of existing magnet programs. 

Indian Education 
(BA in millions) 

1996 
1994 1995 Request 

Grants to LEAs ................... $57<2 $59 7 $6Q 6 

Special Programs for Indian 

n Childr en ...................... 13,6 14 3 14 

Special Programs for Indian 

Adults ......... , ............. 49 54 

National Activities ................ ' 2 01 in 

Program Administration ........... \ 3^ 3 ' Q ^s 

T tal ...................... 79.7 83.3 84.8 

The Department's Indian Education programs supplement the efforts of State and local 
educat.onal agencies and Indian tribes, to improve educational opportuni fes for Indian 
Th , 6 neW ' y reauth 2ed Programs will link these effo s to broader 
Underway in States and localities to ensure that Indian students 



as 
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The total 1996 request for Indian Education programs, including Federal administrative 
costs, is $84.8 million, a $1.4 million increase over 1995. 

Under the Grants to Local Educational Agencies program, LEAs are now required to 
develop comprehensive plans for the education of Indian children. These plans must 
include academic and student performance goals based on challenging State or local 
standards. LEAs will periodically report to their communities on the progress they make 
in achieving the goals. Schools with a child poverty rate of 50 percent or higher also will 
be permitted to fold their Indian Education formula grant funds into Title I schoolwide 
programs, so long as the needs of Indian children are fully addressed in the schoolwide 
plan and so long as the LEA's Indian parent committee agrees to that use of the funds. 
The 1996 request for this formula grant program is approximately $1 million higher than 
the 1995 funding level. 

The Special Programs for Indian Children, as reauthorized, now includes: (1) a broad 
demonstration program for testing new approaches in such areas as early childhood 
education, dropout prevention, and public-private partnerships; (2) an educator 
professional development program to increase the number of qualified Indians involved in 
the education of Indians and to improve the skills of Indians already teaching; and 
(3) fellowships for Indians studying medicine, psychology, law, education, business 
administration, and natural resources. The 1996 request for these activities is 
$14 million. Although this is slightly below the 1995 level, it would permit a significant 
increase in the number of demonstration projects, while funding fewer fellowships. 

Special Programs for Indian Adults helps Indian adults acquire basic literacy, complete 
secondary school, and secure the education needed to enter advanced vocational 
programs. The budget request would continue this activity at approximately the current 
level. 

Under National Activities, the Department supports research, development, evaluation, 
and data collection on Indian Education. For 1996, the budget includes approximately 
$1 million to pay for such activities as: (1) inclusion of a nationally representative sub- 
sample of schools serving Indians within a broader longitudinal study of the impact of 
reform on schools; and (2) augmentation of an upcoming survey of early childhood 
education. 
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Impact Aid 
(BA in millions) 



1994 



Payments for Federally Connected Children; 

Basic Support Payments 

Payments for Children with Disabilities -~ 

Payments for Heavily Impacted Districts 

Facilities Maintenance 

Payments for Increases in Military 

Dependents 

Construction 

Payments for Federal Property $16.3 

Antecedent Programs 

Maintenance and Operations: 

Payments for "a" Children 613.4 

Payments for "b" Children 123.1 

Payments for Section 3(d)(2)(B) . . . 33.4 

Disaster Assistance 115.0 

Construction , n 9 

Total 913 i2 



1995 



$631.7 
40.0 
40.0 



1996 
Request 



$550.0 

40.0 

20.0 

2.0 

2.0 
5.0 



16.3 



728.0 



619.0 



The Impact Aid program provides basic support to school districts affected by Federal 
activities. The recent reauthorization included many significant improvements in a 
program that was previously characterized by administrative complexity and inequity in 

L^hnf H r,K f Pay T ntS> The 1 " 6 budget re ' uest would fund most of the programs 
authorized by the new law, providing payments on behalf of those students whose 
presence ,n school districts creates a significant and otherwise uncompensated financial 



For ^^u^rtPajfrnents, the request of $550 million, although $81.7 million less than 
he 1995 amount, would hold payments at the current level on behalf of child en Mnc on 

SJ? nd N 8 and Child r n Wh haVe Parents in the armed forces and vSo K on Federa 
property. No payments would be made for the other categories of eligible children 

(those who Iive on ' or have a 



The reauthorization also provides 
ena b ,e them o brlng 



Payment* * u~ M , 
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their States. The request of $20 million, while a 50 percent reduction, should be 
sufficient to meet the needs of this small group of districts. 

The Department of Education owns and must maintain over 100 school facilities that were 
originally built to enable local educational agencies and the Department of Defense to 
educate federally connected children. The $2 million requested for Facilities Maintenanns 
will fund essential repair and maintenance of these facilities. ~~ 

To ameliorate the effects on local school districts of large influxes of federally connected 
children due to the military realignment and draw-down from overseas the new law 
authorizes payments to school districts that have large numbers of children transferring 
into their districts under military orders. The request of $2 million for Payments for 
ncreases in Military Dependents would help offset some of the increased costs borne bv 
those LEAs. y 

The reauthorization also replaces a number of very complex Construction authorities with 
a simplified formula grant program. The Department is requesting $5 million under this 
new authority to help pay construction and renovation expenses for eligible LEAs. 

No funds are requested for Payments for Federal Property, which are made to school 
districts without regard to the presence of federally connected children. The 
Administration continues to oppose funding for this program, which was originally 
recommended for termination by the National Performance Review. 

Charter Schools 

1996 
1994 1995 Request 

BA in millions _ $6 $20 Q 

The ESEA reauthorization included a new authority to support planning and initial 
implementation of "charter schools" created by teachers, parents, and other members of 
local communities. As developed under applicable State laws, charter schools offer 
enhanced choices, among public schools, to students and parents and are exempted from 
specified Federal, State, and local regulations so as to permit more flexible and 
innovative methods of achieving educational excellence. 

Under this program, the Department will shortly begin making grants to State educational 
agencies (SEAs) in States that have charter schools laws; the SEAs will in turn make 
subgrants to "authorized public chartering agencies" in partnership with developers of 
charter schools. If an eligible SEA elects not to participate, or if its application for 
funding is unacceptable, the Department could make grants directly to eligible local 
partnerships. Grants would be limited to 3 years, with no more than 18 months devoted 
to local planning. The statute also permits the Department to use a portion of the funding 
for national activities, including a program evaluation and conferences 
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Congress provided an initial appropriation of $6 million for this program in 1995. The 
budget request would increase funding to $20 million, to support many more local efforts 
to establish new charter schools, 

Family and Community Endeavor Schools (FACES) 

1996 
1994 1995 Request 

BA in millions $11.1 $3^0 

This new program Is authorized by the Violent Crime Control and Law Enforcement Act of 
1994 and funded by the Violent Crime Reduction Trust Fund established by Title XXXi of 
that Act. It will support competitive grants to local educational agencies and community- 
based organizations to improve the academic and social development of at-risk students 
living in high-poverty and high-crime areas. Projects are to address the comprehensive 
needs of students, must be developed through a grass-roots community planning 
process, and may provide a broad range of services, including homework assistance, 
mentoring, recreational activities, family counseling, and parental training. 

The Department is initiating this program with $11.1 provided through the trust fund in 
1995. For 1996, the Administration requests $31 million to expand program activities. 



Education for Homeless Children and Youth 



1996 
1994 1995 Request 



BA in millions $25.5 $28.8 $30.0 

This program provides formula grants to States to operate an Office of Coordinator of 
Education for Homeless Children and Youth and to develop and carry out a State plan for 
the education of homeless children. States also make subgrants to local educational 
agencies for tutoring, transportation, and other services intended to enable homeless 
children to enroll in, attend, and succeed in school. 

The recent ESEA reauthorization made several significant changes in this program. 
These included; (1) giving local educational agencies more flexibility in using Federal 
funds to address the needs of the homeless population; (2) encouraging provision of 
preschool education to homeless children; (3) requiring districts to abide by a parent's 
request to enroll a homeless child in a particular school, to the extent feasible; and 
(4) focusing the program on enabling homeless children and youth to achieve to the same 
challenging academic standards expected of other students. Taken as a whole, the new 
law will help ensure that homeless children are better served by, and more integrated 
into, the regular educational programs of LEAs. 
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Homeless children and youth continue to be a population at significant risk of educational 
failure. In addition, States have reported to the Department that the number of homeless 
students they serve has increased in recent years. The budget includes $30 million, a 
$1.2 million increase, for this program in 1996. 



Women's Educational Equity 



1996 
1994 1995 Request 



BA in millions $2.0 $4.0 $4.0 

The Women's Educational Equity program promotes educational equity for girls and 
women through grants to public agencies, private nonprofit organizations, and individuals, 
and through dissemination of materials by a national publishing center Under the 
previous law, the program focused on development of models and materials of national, 
statewide, or general significance. The new reauthorization will target most .funds on 
local implementation of gender-equity policies and practices. National research, 
development, and dissemination activities will also continue. 

Arts in Education 

1996 
1994 1995 Request 

BA in millions $8.9 $12,0 $10.0 

This program supports student competency in the arts, a component of the National 
Education Goals, by encouraging the integration of arts education into elementary and 
secondary school curricula. In the past, the Department has awarded funds appropriated 
under this authority to the Very Special Arts organization, which develops programs that 
integrate the arts into the general education of children with disabilities and the lives of 
adults with disabilities, and to the John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts 
education program, which supports a variety of State arts education activities. The 1995 
appropriation also included one-time funding of $3 million, through Very Special Arts, for 
the Louisiana International Learning and Technology Center. 

The ESEA reauthorization expanded the arts education authority to include Federal 
support for research, development of standards and assessments, professional 
development, and collaborative activities with other agencies. The 1996 request of 
$10 million includes $1 million for these new activities while continuing the regular 
activities of the Kennedy Center and Very Special Arts at the 1995 level. 
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Inexpensive Book Distribution 

1996 
1994 1995 Request 

BA in millions $10.3 $10.3 $10.3 

This program is administered through a contract with Reading Is Fundamental, Inc. (RIF), 
a non-profit organization affiliated with the Smithsonian Institution. RIF allocates funds to 
local community associations that select and distribute inexpensive books to children 
free-of-charge. Since 1991, legislation has required RIF, in selecting new local projects, 
to give priority to those that will serve children who are low-income, disabled, homeless,' 
or have other special needs. The budget would continue this program at the current 
funding level, and the Department will work with RIF to direct a larger share of funds to 
the type of projects identified in the legislation. 

Foreign Language Assistance 
(BA in millions) 

1996 
1994 1995 Request 

Competitive grants $7.9 $-jrj.9 

Incentive grants 3.0 

State formula grants $10.9 __ 

Total 10.9 10.9 10.9 

The previously authorized Foreign Language Assistance program provided State formula 
grants that were generally too smail to have a significant impact on foreign language 
instruction at the elementary and secondary school level. The new law authorizes: 
(1) discretionary grants to LEAs and SEAs for programs that promote innovative 
approaches to improving foreign language learning, with at least three-quarters of the 
funding used for elementary-level programs (when research indicates that the most 
effective instruction occurs); and (2) an "Incentive Payments" program under which 
formula payments would be made to LEAs on the basis of the number of children enrolled 
in elementary school foreign language programs for at least 45 minutes a day, 4 days a 
week. 

The Department believes that the restructured Foreign Language Assistance program will 
support State and local efforts, to improve instruction in foreign languages one of the 
objectives' associated with the National Education Goals and has included $10.9 million 
for this program in the 1996- budgets Because the Incentive Grants component of the 
program is very difficult to implement and unlikely to provide a major incentive for the 
establishment of local programs, .the Department proposes to fund only the competitive 
grants in 1996, 
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nd Advisory Services (Title IV of the Civil Rights Act) 
ions) 



1996 
1994 1995 Request 



national Agencies ......... $14.2 $14.1 

ition Assistance Centers . . . 7.4 7,3 



21.6 21.4 14.0 



ig and Advisory Services program currently supports the provision, by State 
il agencies (SEAs) and desegregation assistance centers (DACs), of technical 
and training to districts that are desegregating on the basis of race, sex, or 
igin. Each DAC provides comprehensive desegregation assistance in 1 of the 
nent of Education regions and supports the efforts of the SEAs in its region on 
tion-related activities. Because of limitations on available resources, the 
t proposes to reduce funding for this program from $21.4 million to $14 million, 
/ide ail of the funding to the DACs. Because SEA efforts have been too diffuse 
najor impact, a strategy of concentrating on the regional centers, and providing 
ncreased resources, is likely to have a greater long-term effect on 
:ion. 

Early Childhood Education and Violence Counseling 

1996 
1994 1995 Request 



$14.0 $13.9 $9.6 



istration program provides grants to institutions of higher education to recruit 
udents for careers in: (1) early childhood education and care; and 
ing of young children from birth to 6 years of age who have been affected by 
id of adults working with these children. Over the past 2 years, funds have 
to make grants to institutions of higher education for personnel preparation, 
it of coursework and materials, and provision of stipends to disadvantaged' 
irticipating in training programs. 

squest for this program is $9.6 million, a $4.3 million reduction from the 1995 
>n, to begin, a phase-out of the program. This level of funding will permit all 
ects to complete a third and final year of operation, 
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ucation Infrastructure 



1996 
1994 1995 Request 



in millions $100. 1 



1 Proposed for rescission. 

3 Improving America's Schools Act created a new program to assist local educational 
jncies (LEAs) to repair, renovate, or rebuild school facilities. School districts eligible 
the program are those in which: (1) at least 15 percent of children are eligible to be 
mted under ESEA Title I, or Federal property accounts for at least 90 percent of all 
I property in the district; and (2) there is an urgent need for repair, renovation, 
iration, or construction of facilities. The Department is to select grantees from among 
over 7,000 LEAs qualifying under these requirements using a series of complex 
tutory ranking criteria. 

j Department recommends that Congress rescind the 1995 appropriation for this 
gram and provide no funding for it in 1996. The program would be very complex and 
cult to administer, and the objective of providing LEAs with greater access to 
struction funding would be more efficiently achieved through enactment of the 
ninistration's proposal to allow the College Construction Loan Insurance Association 
nnie Lee) to insure and reinsure loans for elementary and secondary education 
lities projects. 



ruction in Civics. Government, and the Law 



in millions 



1996 
^994 1995 Request 

$6.0 




Proposed for rescission. 



i program, which replaced the previous Law-Related Education activity makes 
ipetitive awards for programs that provide children and adults with knowledge and 

lrt n &toito~* ^an 98 ' SySt6m ' ^ the Prindples and values on " hich th^ 
,mL i * r , 6 ! ry 198 8 -' P r 9 fams have been developed, teachers trained and 
ties nrtttutonalBed in school systems and communities across the country 

el" TH! " [ f 9rant l have 9 ne re P eated| y to the same grantees for the same 
stln J S! T to88 Sh Uld n W be able to continue without further Federal 
F ? r - ? reas ns ' the De P artm ent recommends that the 1995 

9 
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sntion Assistance 



1996 
1994 1995 Request 



s $35.7 $28. 1 

jation 2.0 

37.7 28.0 1 



.ed for rescission. 

ie Department has been supporting local demonstrations of approaches to 
le high school dropout problem. The program has funded projects 
f local educational agencies and by community-based organizations. A 
funding has been used for a rigorous national evaluation of the program, 

3 local projects and the evaluation were to have ended in 1994. The 
i portion of this program (including the national evaluation) is concluding 
ds. However, the recent ESEA reauthorizatfon authorized two more years 
itive funding of most of the previously supported projects. Thus, the activity 
ito a program of direct, noncompetitive assistance to incumbent grantees, 
demonstration program. For this reason, the Department does not believe 
eserves additional support and is requesting a rescission of the 1995 
o additional funding for 1996. Successful strategies developed by the 
ts can be carried out by LEAs with funding from Title I and other, broader 



1996 
1994 1995 Request 

$4.2 $4.2 1 



ed for rescission. 



r ellowships program, administered by the Close Up Foundation of 
).C., provides financial aid to enable low-income students and their teachers 
in week-long seminars on government in Washington. A separate program 
increase understanding of the Federal Government among older 
cent immigrants, and children of migrant parents, 

of the Ellender Fellowship program commissioned by the Department at 
Congress found that, despite a pattern of increasing Federal funding for 
nd significant increases in private-sector support for the Close Up 
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P 1 r , r9anlZati nS that offer ^milar government education programs do si 

d0 



', the budget request 

tunds and no additional funding in 1996. 

High School Equivalency Program anri 
College Assistance Migrant Program 
(BA in millions) 



1996 
1995 Request 



High School Equivalency Program ____ $32 $81 

College Assistance Migrant Program , . 2 ' 2 . 2 2 

T tal ....................... 10.4 10.3 



91611 ^ P , r gram (HEP) Supports P r J ects to help low-income 



Christa McAuiiffe 

1996 
JSM 1995 Request 

BAinmiIlions .................... $2.0 $ 20 
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i for Native Hawaiians 
lions) 



1996 
1SB4 1995 Request 



rriculum Implementation .... $o.1 

ised Education Centers ..... 5,0 $55 

lucation ................. -^2 14 

d Talented ............... 1_0 15 

ducation ................ 1_0 12 

n Development, Teacher 

ig, and Recruitment ....... ^5 

ty-Based Centers ......... __. Q[Q 



8.2 12.0 



jgrams provide educational services for Hawaiian Natives that duplicate 
3 available for the same population under such formula grant programs as 
ienhower Professional Development, and Special Education. In addition, the 
ons and public agencies funded by this program are eligible to compete for 
r e grants under Javits Gifted and Talented Students Education, Special 
Program Support and Improvement, Higher Education Federal TRIO Programs, 
, broader programs with similar purposes. These programs make separate, 
i! assistance for Hawaiian Natives unnecessary and duplicative, and the 
nt is requesting no additional funding for the Education for Native Hawaiians 
in 1996. 
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BILINGUALAND IMMIGRANT EDUCATION 
{BA in millions) 

1996 
1994 1995 Request 

structional Services $148.8 $155.7 $155.7 

pport Services 14.2 14.3 15.3 

Dfessional Development 24.9 25.2 29,0 

migrant Education 39.0 50.0 100.0 

Total 226.8 245.2 300.0 

e 1996 request includes $300 million for Bilingual and Immigrant Education program 
increase of $54.8 million or more than 22 percent over 1995. These programs assi 
al school districts in building their capacity to operate high-quality instructional 
grams for recently arrived immigrants and other limited English proficient (LEP) 
dents. Census data indicate that the national population of school-aged LEP childre 
iw 27 percent during the 1980s. Other studies have found as much as a 70 percent 
rease. Based on any data source, it is clear that the number of LEP children has 
wn substantially, and that the needs of school districts for programs to serve those 
Idren, and trained staff to work in those programs, has grown accordingly. 

3 improving America's Schools Act restructured Bilingual Education programs in orde 
riake them more effective vehicles for ensuring that LEP and recent immigrant 
dents benefit from the systemic educational reforms underway in the States and 
nmuntties The reauthorized Instructional Sen/leas authority now includes 4 funding 
sgories determined by the needs of applicant school districts- (1) Program 
/elopment and Implementation Grants, to assist districts in implementing new 

CiS, r -^ d r ntS: (2) h Pro ? rai 2 Enha ement Grants, to enhance or expand 
ting p | ograms; (3) Comprehensive School Grants, to support bilingual programs 
ing all LEP students in a school; and (4) Systemwide Improvement Grants which w 

Jjf^i^'f tl0n f the SCh 01 district ' Under a!l four categories, activity 
ederal grants now must be consistent with State systemic reform plans 
with the overall educational program in a school. 

$165.7 million request for Instructional Services will support approximately 220 ne 
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also includes $29 million, a $3.8 million increase, for Professional 

., which funds activities intended to increase the pool of trained bilingual 

ichers and to strengthen the skills of current teachers providing instruction to 

The request recognizes the importance of professional development for 
jcation reform, and the need of many school districts for qualified bilingual 



cognition of. the additional costs faced by school districts that serve large 
acently arrived immigrant students, the Administration is requesting 
For Immigrant Education. This program provides grants to States according 
based on the number of recent immigrants in their schools; this ensures that 
ow to the States that bear the brunt of the educational burdens created by 
In addition, the Department is proposing to permit States to direct these 
liscretionary basis, to the school districts where they are most needed. The 
issist LEAs in meeting the expense of educating over 800,000 recent 
idents. 
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C. SPECIAL EDUCATION AND REHABILITATIVE SERVICES 
Overview 









yss^s s ^^ssr^ 

activities. P r 3rams that support State special education and early intervention 



o 

3.1 percent increae r Voona Re on IteJ 8 ^'' 71" S Ud9et Pr VideS 

meet the increased demand for VR ivt i a " tS ' help State aflen 

programs that provide "direct services T~S : ' nc : ea f s , are also pr P sed for other key 
employment an'd ^Z^*""** ^ "'^ '" 



DUCATION 

ipecial Education 
ns) 
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1996 
1994 1995 Request 



tates $2,149.7 $2,322.9 

Srants 339.3 360.3 

landicapped Program 1 116.9 



2,605.8 2,683.2 $2,772.5 



es 3 through 21 

ved (thousands) 5,101 5,455 5,622 

es 3 through 5 

ved (thousands) 479 520 546 



Improving America's Schools Act of 1994 merged the Chapter 1 Handicapped program with 
3, and the 1995 appropriation for Grants to States includes $82.9 million to offset the termination 

1 Handicapped program. 

arate estimates for Grants to States and Preschool Grants are not provided because the 

considering amendments to IDEA that would modify the formula for distributing funds to the 
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would promote best practices by giving States the flexibility to use less categorical criteria 
in determining eligibility for special education, by decoupling the allocation of funds from 
counts of children served, and by eliminating elaborate tracking required for IDEA funds 
used for special education personnel assigned to work with children with disabilities in 
regular classrooms, 

Under current law, the Special Education Grants to States and Preschool Grants 
programs make formula grants that help States pay the excess costs of providing special 
education and related services to children with disabilities, aged 3 through 21 years. For 
1996, the Department is requesting a total of $2.8 billion for Grants for Special 
Education under the Administration's legislative proposal currently under development 
to assist States in providing special education to children aged 3 through 21. The 
request, which represents an increase of $89.3 million or 3.3 percent over the 1995 level, 
would help States cover increases in costs attributable to serving additional children, and 
would maintain the overall Federal share of the excess costs of serving children with 
disabilities at 8 percent. This funding is an important resource to State and local 
educational agencies in carrying out their constitutionally derived responsibilities to 
provide all children with disabilities with an appropriate public education, 

Grants for Infants and Families 

1996 
1994 1995 Request 

BA in minions $253,2 $315. 6 1 $315.6 



1 Includes $34 million to offset the elimination of funding for the Chapter 1 Handicapped program, 

The Grants for Infants and Families program makes formula grants to States for planning, 
developing, and implementing statewide systems to provide early intervention services to 
all children with disabilities, from birth through age 2, and their families. States also may 
serve infants and toddlers who would be at risk of substantial developmental delays, such 
as infants with low birth weights or drug-exposed babies, if early intervention services are 
not provided. The States served 150,783 children in 1994 and this number is expected to 
increase with full implementation of the program. This program, which is the only Federal 
program focused exclusively on children with disabilities from birth through age 2, plays a 
major role in improving the school readiness of young children who are likely to 
experience poor educational outcomes because of disability. 

The 1996 request maintains funding at the 1995 level in order to continue to assist States 
in meeting the costs of administering their statewide systems of early intervention 
services. 
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Program Support and Improvement 
(BA in millions) 



Research and Demonstrations 

Technical Assistance and Systems 

Change 

Professional Development 

Parent Training 

Technology Development and Support 

Deaf-blindness 

Serious Emotional Disturbance 

Severe Disabilities 

Early Childhood Education 

Secondary and Transitional 

Services 

Postsecondary Education 

Innovation and Development 

Media and Captioning Services 

Technology Applications 

Special Studies 

Personnel Development 

Parent Training 

Clearinghouses 

Regional Resource Centers 

Total 



1994 



249.7 



1995 



$12.8 

4.1 

10.0 

25.2 

24.0 

8.8 

20.6 

19.1 

10.9 

4.2 

91.3 

13.5 

2.2 

7.2 

254.0 



1996 
Request 

$63.0 

50.0 
97.0 
14.5 
29.5 



254.0 



The request for Program Support and Improvement activities is based on legislation to be 
proposed that would consolidate the 14 IDEA authorities currently funded under Special 
Purpose Funds into 5 new authorities. These consolidated authorities would provide a 
streamlined and coherent structure for carrying out activities designed to provide 
essential support to the States in their efforts to provide equal educational opportunity to 
children with disabilities. The request includes $254.0 million for these activities, the 
same amount provided in 1995 for the 14 programs proposed for consolidation. While 
the Administration's proposal is under development, the Department anticipates proposing 
the following new authorities: 

Research and Demonstrations. The budget includes $63 million for research and 
development, demonstrations, and outreach activities spanning all age ranges and 
disabilities. This program would address the need for new knowledge in serving children 
with disabilities, show how research can be applied to improve practice, and make proven 
practices available for replication. About $41.5 million would be used to cover the 
continuation costs of research projects and related activities funded under expiring 
authorities. The $21.5 million available for new awards would be used to continue efforts 
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children with disabilities bene it from schodlf V ln ' ervemion s *ces and ensure the 
long, udlnal study of elementary school s?u^ n m -;, P , OSSible research P r J ects inc 'ud 
effect of services on results for thes chl H n T f abi "' tieS that Would show the 

^ f 6dUCa 



.The budget provides $50 million for 
support the application of resea re 'and o II in? ^ activities ' This P r 9 ram """M 
with disabilities. Activities include IdenUMnn , f? 8 " " to impr ve results for children 
ava,| able In appropriate forma te fo dlSutton ^' T arch pr ducts and makin 9 them 
through clearinghouses, electronic networks, 2nd oth^r ''^ 8 ' *"* 



The program also would provide Q^ u 
in i improving results for children ^dto ab miSI!, 9 V h rant8 ' States to sup P rt their efforls 
teohniea assistance, provide spec alized t l? nn ^ 9rants could be used * P urc has 
engage ,n other activities to Improve ,, a ? fll ^ nduo1 studies or valuations, or 
$36.9 million would be used Xl o^ h " * disabilities - About 

nitrated under expiring authorities ' he COSt of co "'inuations for projects 

SSK^ $ f 7 , million for 

eervftee providers, and iX^l e ne f f r tea ^ers, administrators 
skills necessary to help children with Sttte^h, T^ have the knowle dge anc 
would be used to support grants^ Statea to mJ^ "" t0 f hi9h State sta ndards. Funds 
hey have identified, including in-serv ce trahlna fa ^r f6SS , i0nal deve 'P"ient needs 
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REHABiLITATION SERVICES AND DISABILITY RESEARCH 

Vocational Rehabilitation State Grants 



1996 
1994 1995 Request 




BA in millions $1,974.1 $2,054.1 $2,118.8 



The 1996 request provides an increase of $64.7 million, or 3.1 percent over the 1995 
level, to assist State VR agencies in responding to the increase in eligible individuals in 
the VR system and to offset the increased costs of providing VR services to a more 
severely disabled population. The requested increase is $11.3 million more than 
necessary to satisfy the statutory requirement to increase funding by at least the 
percentage change in the Consumer Price Index. Vocational Rehabilitation State Grants 
provide funds to State vocational rehabilitation agencies to help individuals with 
disabilities become gainfully employed. Funds are distributed on the basis of a formula 
that takes into account population and per capita income. The request includes the 
minimum statutory set-aside of 0.5 percent for grants to Indian tribes, which would be 
$10.6 million for 1996. 

A wide range of services is provided, including vocational evaluation, counseling and 
guidance, work adjustment, diagnosis and treatment of physical and mental impairments, 
education and vocational training, job placement, and post-employment services. In the' 
event that services cannot be provided to all eligible individuals with disabilities who 
apply, States must give priority to applicants with the most severe disabilities. Services 
are provided according to an individualized written rehabilitation program, which must be 
developed jointly by the counselor and the individual. Each year, the VR program 
successfully rehabilitates approximately 200,000 individuals with disabilities, of which 
about 85 percent enter the competitive labor market or become self-employed. 
Approximately 75 percent of the individuals served have severe disabilities. 



Technical Assistance to States 



BA in millions . . 



1996 
1994 1995 Request 

$1.0 



The $1 million request would support technical assistance activities of national scope and 
the provision of technical assistance to State VR agencies in their efforts to improve the 
efficiency and effectiveness of the VR program. Funds would enable the Department to 
utilize the skills of the larger rehabilitation community and other resources to address 
challenging issues identified by the Department and State agencies as they implement 
the Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1992. 
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BA in millions 



T , , onfl 

I ne 1996 request includes a $295 000 or 

Present level of services provided unde 

R! h- ?' aCtiVi " es to inform and advise 
RehabHrtation Act and to assist them n their 
inclu dlng re m e d ies to ensure tne ' 

Iralning 



$9 ' 5 




Reguest 
$10.1 



to help States maintain the 
makes formula grants to 
to them under the 



RA . ,,. 

BA in millions ..... 



$39 - 6 



$39.6 



Request 
$39.6 



Tne budget includes $39 6 miflinn f nr 

public or other nonprofit agen e and o^Sol"- '^ %*'* 9fantS f States 
eduoa ..on. to help ensure That adequate S ' ^' n9 institutions f higher 
rehab, llt a ion services to person^ ^wlth dlabftfef Th"" 6 ' ^ 9Vailable to P ro 
$33.9 million for continuations. aisa f'l'ties. The request includes about 






$ 30 - 6 



$30.6 



$23 9 




to redirect funds to higher oriorihr rfi 
Rehabi nation and Supported Emp oymen 
approximately $6.2 m fe n for new aw^ds for 
competitive preference to projects that n ro 'nn, t 
as empowerment zones or e 

would provide approximate, 
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Migratory Workers 

1996 
1994 1995 Request 

BA in millions $ 1 .2 $1 .4 $1 4 

This program awards competitive grants to State vocational rehabilitation agencies ar 
nonprofit organizations to provide rehabilitation services to migratory workers with 
disabilities. Emphasis in these projects is given to outreach, specialized bilingual 
rehabilitation counseling, and coordination of VR services with services from other 
sources. The request would provide approximately $520,000 for new awards and 
$887,000 for continuations. 



Recreational Programs 



1996 
1994 1995 Request 




BA in millions $2.6 $2.6 $2.6 



This program supports projects that provide recreation and related activities for 
individuals with disabilities to aid in their employment, mobility, independence, 
socialization, and community integration. The $2.6 million request would support 28 
projects, including 15 new projects and 13 continuations. Because the Federal 
contribution to each program declines over the project period, the Department is able 
initiate new recreational programs each year with no increase in Federal funds. 



Protection and Advocacy of Individual Rights 



1996 
1994 1995 Request 



BA in millions $5.5 $7,5 $7.5 

The $7.5 million request woufd support systems in each State to protect and advocate 
the legal and human rights of individuals with disabilities. These protection and advoi 
systems pursue legal and administrative remedies to ensure the protection of the righ 
individuals with disabilities under Federal law and provide information on and referrals 
programs and services for individuals with disabilities. 
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Proiects with Industry 



BA in millions 



1994 



$22.1 



1995 



$22.1 



1996 
Request 

$22.1 



These projects provide training and experience for individuals with disabilities in realistic 
work settings to prepare them for employment and career advancement. PWI promotes 
the involvement of business through Business Advisory Councils that participate in project 
policymaking and provide advice on available jobs and training requirements. Each year 
PWI places about 13,000 individuals with disabilities in competitive employment. 
Typically, two-thirds of the individuals placed had been unemployed for at least 6 months 
at the time of program entry. The $22.1 million request would support approximately 80 
new and 25 continuation awards. 

Supported Employment State Grants 



BA in millions 



1994 



$34.5 



1995 



$36.5 



1996 
Request 

$38.2 



The 1996 request includes a $1.6 million or 4.4 percent increase to help States meet the 
higher costs of providing services to individuals with the most severe disabilities This 
program provides formula grants to assist States in developing collaborative programs 
with appropriate public and private nonprofit organizations to offer supported employment 
services for individuals with the most severe disabilities. Supported employment 
placements are achieved by augmenting short-term vocational rehabilitation services with 
ongoing support provided by other public or non-profit organizations. About 8,700 
individuals with severe disabilities became competitively employed in 1994 through 
participation in this program. 



Independent Living 
BA in millions 



State Grants 

Centers for Independent Living , . , 
Services for Older Blind Individuals 



Total 



1994 

$18.0 

36.8 

8.1 

62.9 



1995 

$21.9 

40.5 

9.0 

71.4 



1996 
Request 

$21.9 

41.7 

9.0 

72.6 



The three independent living programs provide services to individuals with disabilities to 
maximize their independence and productivity. The State Grants program awards 
formula grants to States to provide and improve independent living services and to 
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support the operation of centers for independent living. The Centers for Independent 
Living program makes competitive grants to support a network of consumer-controlled, 
nonresidential, community-based centers that provide independent living services. The 
Services for Older Blind Individuals program assists individuals aged 55 or older whose 
severe visual impairment makes competitive employment difficult to obtain, but for whom 
independent living goals are feasible. 

The $72.6 million request would provide an increase of $1.2 million or 3 percent for the 
Centers for Independent Living program to fund a greater number of centers, expand 
services, and reach previously unserved or underserved areas. 

Evaluation 

1996 

1994 1995 Request 

BA in millions $1.6 $1.6 $1.6 

The $1.6 million request would enable the Department to continue the multi-year 
longitudinal study of the Vocational Rehabilitation State Grants program, for which data 
collection began in 1994, and the sub-study of the Supported Employment program 
planned for initiation in 1995. 

Helen Keller National Center 

1996 
1994 1995 Request 

BA in millions $6.7 $6.9 $7.1 

The request includes a $208,000 or 3 percent increase to cover salary and other 
increased costs associated with the provision of training and rehabilitative services to 
Individuals with severe disabilities. The Center provides comprehensive services to 
deaf-blind youths and adults, offers training and technical assistance to professional and 
allied personnel, and conducts research. 

National Institute on Disability and Rehabilitation Research 

1996 
1994 1995 Request 

BA in millions $68.1 $70.0 $70.0 

The National Institute on Disability and Rehabilitation Research (NIDRR) provides a 
comprehensive and coordinated approach to the administration and conduct of research, 
demonstration projects, and related activities dealing with the rehabilitation of persons of 
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all ages with disabilities, including training of persons who provide rehabilitation services 
or who conduct rehabilitation research. 

NIDRR awards discretionary grants for support of rehabilitation research and training 
centers, rehabilitation engineering research centers, and research and demonstration 
projects that address diverse issues in rehabilitation, including the causes and 
consequences of disability and ways to improve educational, employment, and 
independent living opportunities for persons with disabilities. Grants or contracts are also 
awarded for utilization and dissemination of research results and for training. 

The 1996 request would provide approximately $54 million for continuations, including 
59 research centers. Another $15 million would be used for new activities, including 7 
new research centers and 10 Disability and Business Technical Assistance Centers. 



Assistive Technology 



1996 
1994 1995 Request 



BA in millions $37.7 $39.2 $40.4 

This program provides discretionary grants to help States develop and implement 
consumer-responsive, comprehensive statewide programs that facilitate the provision of 
assistive technology devices and services to persons of all ages with disabilities. The 
$40.4 million request would provide a $1.2 million or 3 percent increase to permit States 
to maintain their current level of activities. 
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Special Institutions for Individuals with Disabilities 
(BA in millions) 



1996 
1994 1995 Request 



American Printing House 

for the Blind $6.5 $6.7 $6.7 

National Technical Institute 

for the Deaf 41.8 43.2 43.0 

Gallaudet University 78.4 80.0 80.0 

Total 126.7 129.9 129.7 

American Printing House for the Blind. The $6.7 million request would maintain funding 
for APH at the 1995 level. The Louisville, Kentucky-based Printing House provides 
special education materials for students who are blind, offers advisory services for 
consumers, and conducts research. Each State receives an allotment that can be used 
to purchase materials from the Printing House. The request includes funds to continue 
four special projects: a copyright initiative, a pilot outreach project using videotape 
technology, adaption of academic tests for use with students who are blind, and a 
research initiative in the areas of mathematics, science, and geography. 

National Technical Institute for the Deaf. The $43.0 million request would maintain the 
1995 level of Federal support for operations and the endowment grant program at the 
Institute, which provides postsecondary technical education and training for students who 
are deaf . The request gives NTID the flexibility to use current-year program funds to 
supplement the Federal funds designated for the endowment grant program. No funds 
are requested for construction. Federal funds account for about 83 percent of the budget 
for the Institute, which is based in Rochester, New York. 

Gallaudet University. Gallaudet is a private, nonprofit liberal arts institution in 
Washington, D.C., offering college preparatory, undergraduate, and continuing education 
programs for persons who are deaf, and graduate programs for persons who are deaf or 
hearing. Gallaudet also maintains and operates the Kendall Demonstration Elementary 
School and Model Secondary School for the Deaf. The $80 million request would 
maintain 1995 levels of support for the operations of the University, the elementary and 
secondary education programs, and the endowment grant program. Gallaudet would 
have the flexibility to determine the appropriate allocation of funds for operations and to 
use current-year program funds to supplement the Federal funds designated for the 
endowment grant program. No funds are requested for construction. The Federal 
appropriation provides approximately 73 percent of the University's total funding. 
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D. VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 

Oncludmg the SohooMo-Work Opportunities Act) 



9lobal 
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State Grants and Local 

Partnerships . . 
National Programs ... 



T- i , 
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1995 




125.0 
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part of the School-to-Work program will provide thp f ra 

program that will form an integral part of the Ad rk for a 

Workers. The successful strategies and proara^ri*) "' 5 Gl Bil1 fo? - il ^,- 1 , 

also will continue to serve as models for hioh n,,lr* ped with School-**./*,.* , 

throughout the country. " ^Nualrty vocational educat, on '^^^ 

School-to-Work funds have been used for olanninn ^ 

grants to local and rural areas characterized bv hiah im ? lememal 'Qn grants t. c, r ,, 
assistance to States and localities, and research nnH H* ' * lraming anc! tec ^ ** ' 
request will support continuation of actlJSes bequr^ ^in icT 8 ^^ 10 " pro ^* ^ 
approximately 43 (from 8 in 1994) the number of States - 95 ' expana ** 
arants. nd fund national research, demonstration, 



Vocational Education 
(BA in millions) 



1994 

Vocational Education Consolidation 

State Grants __ 

National Programs _ 

Basic Grants $g 72 8 

Community-Based Organizations 1^8 

Consumer and Homemaking Education 34.7 

Tech-Prep Education 104,1 

Tribally Controlled Postsecondary 

Vocational Institutions 2.9 

State Councils 8.9 

Research 97 

Demonstrations 23.5 

Data Systems 5.0 

Bilingual Vocational Training 2.9 

Permanent Appropriation (Smith- 
Hughes Act) 7.1 

Total 1,183.4 



1995 



$1,14! 



$972.8 
9.5 ' 
34.4' 

108.0 

2.9 
8.8 
7.9 
20.7 
6.0 



7.1 



1,178.1 



1, 



proposes to create a coherent workforce development strategy from the existing 
ocatjonal education, adult education, family literacy, and job training programs. 



7h' ' and iob ta proams T e 
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t $12 , 2 m n r r3 U6St Would support a restructured Perkins Act reauthorization proposal 
hat would consolidate 12 programs into 2: a $1.1 billion State Grants program d Zed 

Work So rtun!5p, a A d * 8UP rt e , f .?. tate and ' Cal ^fcrms begun undVthe Soh oT.o 
W ar ?h P S A< ?' md , 3 $37 mi " ion National Programs authority that would support 

research development, evaluation, demonstrations, and other initiatives in such areas as 
te?h^ a " ty profes f ona ' de ^'P"ient for vocational educators, innovatU uses of 
technology, curriculum development, and program performance standards. 



nmf ' he Na !! na i Performance ^view recommendation to terminate 
Department programs that duplicate other activities, have already achieved their 
objectives, or are more appropriately funded with non-Federal resources the Department 
0C 1995 fundin for Communitv- Base H 



Consum S rnMo - - ase n. 

Consumer and Homemakinq Fdiir^tion. Programs operated Jo ntly with community-based 

grInts IZ D a r am^, b 4f "^ Ut Un h der the reaUth " ized vooation'aTeducaTion St te " 
grants program. All States currently have active, well-established consumer and 

direct Federai 



Adult Education 
(BA in millions) 



Adult Education and Family Literacy 

State Grants 

National Programs ,', 

State Programs '.'.'. 

National Programs '.... 

State Literacy Resource Centers , , . 
Workplace Literacy Partnerships ... 
Literacy Training for Homeless 

Adults 

Literacy Programs for Prisoners 



Total 



1994 




383.8 



1995 



$336.5 1 
8.8 
7.8 
18.7 



386.4 



1996 
Request 

$479.5 
11.0 



490.5 
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To help adult Americans improve their literacy skills so they can succeed in their roles as 
workers, citizens, and parents, the 1996 budget includes $490.5 million for a new Adult 
Education and Family Literacy program. The Department requests $479.5 million for a 
State Grants authority that would consolidate adult education and literacy 
programs including Even Start, Library Literacy, and related Job Training Partnership 
Act programs into a single grant to States. The new program would permit States to 
establish their own program objectives based on their own unique needs, and would give 
States the flexibility to use Federal funds for a range of activitiesincluding family 
literacy, adult secondary education, adult basic education, and English-as-a-second 
language programs aimed at achieving those objectives. The program would allow adult 
learners to meet their needs by accessing services directly from service providers or 
through referrals from One-Stop-Career Centers. 

A new $1 1 million National Programs authority would support research, technical 
assistance, and evaluation activities designed to assist States and communities in 
achieving high standards for adult education and family literacy programs. For example, 
these funds could be used to help States develop new adult learning technologies, such 
as distance learning and interactive video programming, and to improve the training of 
teachers and volunteers. In addition, National Program funds would be used to provide 
continued support for the National Institute for Literacy. 



E. POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 
Overview 
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Student Aid Summary Tables 

The following tables show estimated Federal student aid funding, aid available and 
recipients under the Education Department's 1996 budget, together with estimated aid 
available and recipients under the related Labor Department proposal for Skill Grants. 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

Budget Authority f$ in millions^ 

Pell Grants: Degree Students 

Federal Family Education Loans 

FFEL Liquidating 

FFEL New Loans 

Federal Direct Loans 

Work-Study ' ' \ 

Supplemental Grants 

Perkins Loans 

State Student Incentive Grants 



1994 
$4,856 1>2 



1995 
$4,420 1 ' 2 





Total 



6,780 



12,178 



1996 
Request 

$4,480 1 ' 2 

595 
1,651 
2,049 
617 
583 
178 
31 

10,184 



n M , ,in c Y re ? uctions of $1 ' 780 milllon in 1994 a nd $1,827 miflion In 1995 for comparability to the 
Presidents 1996 proposal im.tlng Pell Grants to degree-seeking students. The total appropriation for Pell 
Grants was $6,637 million in 1994 and $6,244 million in 1995 (reflects proposed technical language 
adjustment to 1995 appropriations act). y 

2 The budget authority for 1994 included almost $300 million for prior year shortfalls and a surolus of 
$212 million. A surplus of $372 million from1995 reduces the budget authority needed for 1996 

Reflects a $4.79 billion loan prepayment to the Treasury Department by the Student Loan Marketing 
Association. a 
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Aid Available to Students f$ in millions) 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 1 



1996 
1994 1995 Request 



Pell Grants: Degree Students $4,044 2 $4,1 50 2 $4,838 

Federal Family Education Loans 23,214 18,663 9,541 

Federal Direct Student Loans 813 7,094 18,815 

Work-Study 760 760 760 

Supplemental Grants 738 738 738 

Perkins Loans 972 999 1,026 

State Student Incentive Grants 3 145 127 . 63 

Total, Education 30,686 32,531 35,781 

LABOR DEPARTMENT 

Skill Grants for dislocated workers .... 582 

Skill Grants for the disadvantaged 1.774 4 1.821 3,050 



Total, Labor 1.774 4 1,821 4 3,632 

Total, Education and Labor .... 32,460 34,352 39,413 



1 Shows total aid generated by Education Department programs, including Federal Family Education 
Loan capital, Perkins Loan capital from institutional revolving funds, and institutional and State matching 
funds. 

2 Adjusted by reductions of $1,774 million in 1994 and $1,821 million In 1995 for comparability to the 
President's 1996 proposal limiting Pell Grants to degree-seeking students. The total aid available for Pell 
Grants was $5,818 million In 1994 and $5,971 million in 1995, 

3 Reflects the SSIG program's statutory dollar-for-dollar State matching requirement, but does not 

reflect overmatching. 

4 Adjusted for comparability with 1996 policy. Amounts represent estimated Pell Grants to non-degree 

students in 1994 and 1995. 

5 Includes an estimated $2.123 billion for Skill Grant recipients eligible for Pell Grants under current 
law, and $926.8 million for those eligible for JTPA assistance under current law. 
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Number of Student Aid Awards 
(in thousands) 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 



Pell Grants: Degree Students 

Federal Family Education Loans 

Federal Direct Loans 

Work-Study 

Supplemental Grants 

Perkins Loans 

State Student Incentive Grants 2 

Total awards, Education 

LABOR DEPARTMENT 

Skill Grants for dislocated workers .... 
Skill Grants for the disadvantaged 

Total awards, Labor 

Total awards, Education and Labor 
Number of Students Aided 

Undupiicated count, Education 

Unduplicated count, Education 

and Labor 



1994 

2,654' 
6,352 
225 
713 
991 
724 
241 

11,900 




6,470 
7,020 



1995 

2,682 1 
4,884 

1,694 
713 
991 
744 

211 

11,919 




6,376 

6,952 



1996 
Request 

2,829 




12,510 

277 
1.784* 

2,061 

14,571 

6,611 

8,170 



1 Adjusted by reductions of 1,165 thousand In 1994 and 1,176 thousand in 1995 for comparability to 
the President's 1996 proposal limiting Pell Grants to degree-seeking students. The total number of students 
receiving Pell Grants was 3,819 thousand in 1994 and 3,858 thousand In 1995. 

2 Reflects the SSIG program's statutory dollar-for-dollar State matching requirement. 

3 Adjusted for comparability with 1996 policy. Amounts represent estimated Pell Grants to non- 
degree students in 1994 and 1995. 

4 Includes 1,242 thousand for Skill Grant recipients eligible for Pell Grants under current law, and 
542 thousand eligible for JTPA assistance under current law, 

Student Atd Overview 

The Administration's 1996 request for the student aid programs would substantially 
increase the Pell Grant maximum award; would restructure and improve the delivery of 
grant aid to non-degree recipients through the President's Gl Bill for America's Workers; 
and would strengthen the institutional gatekeeping process. In addition, the Department 
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would accelerate full implementation of the Direct Student Loan program and President 
Clinton's "Middle Class Bill of Rights" would provide major tax and financing benefits for 
the payment of postsecondary educational costs. 

The Pell Grant maximum award would increase by nearly 12 percent in 1996 from 
$2.340 to $2,620. This increase would partially restore the purchasing power of the Pell 
Grant and help maintain access to postsecondary education for millions of disadvantaqed 
students. Under the Gl Bill for America's Workers, Pell Grant recipients enrolled in non- 
degree programs would receive "Skill Grants" administered by the Department of Labor in 
partnership with States and localities. Skill Grants would have the same maximum award 
level as the Pell Grant-$2,620-and would be available to students and dislocated 
workers currently eligible for assistance under the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) as 
well as current Pell Grant recipients enrolled in non-degree programs. The initiative 
would give States wide latitude in designing the delivery of training and related services 
aimed at providing individuals with job search assistance, career counseling and greater 
information about available programs. 

I h De S? rtment Wi " continue to strengthen each leg of the gatekeeping "Triad" in 1996 
A $5 million increase, to $25 million, for the State Postsecondary Review program would 
support a substantial increase in the number of State reviews. The Department will 
continue to apply stringent standards for recognition in its review of accrediting agencies 
In the past year, the Department's review of accrediting agencies under the new 
standards resulted in denial of recognition to eight agencies. The Department also will 
continue to strengthen the institutional eligibility process. Recent improvements in this 
area include a substantial increase in staff devoted to on-site reviews, intensive training 
programs for review staff, a new management team, and new methods of targeting and 
reviewing institutions. y y 

The President's "Middle Class Bill of Rights" would give Americans a tax deduction for 
payment of postsecondary education expenses, and would allow penalty-free withdrawals 
from Individual Retirement Accounts to pay postsecondary education expenses The 
proposal represents a long-term national investment that will improve the productivity of 
the American workforce and contribute to the National Education Goal of ensuring that all 
adult Americans possess the skills and knowledge necessary to compete in a global 
economy by the year 2000, 
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Pell Grants 



Budget Authority ($ in millions) 

Degree students 

Non-degree students 

Amount available ($ in millions) 

Degree students 

Non-degree students 

Recipients (in thousands) 

Degree students 

Non-degree students 

Maximum grant 

Average grant 

Skill Grants (Labor Department) 

Amount available ($ in millions) 

Non-degree recipients (in thousands) 

Maximum grant 

Average grant 



1994 



$4,856 
(1,780) 



4,044 
(1,734) 



2,654 
(1,165) 

$2,300 
$1,523 



1996 
1995 Request 



$4,420 $4,480 

(1,827) (2,129) 



4,150 
(1,821) 



2,682 
(1,176) 

$2,340 
$1,545 



4,838 



2,829 



$2,620 

$1,710 



$2,123 

1,242 

$2,620 

$1,710 



The Pell Grant program helps ensure financial access to postsecondary education by 
providing grant aid to low- and middle-income undergraduate students. It is the 
Department's most 
need-focused student aid 
program, and grant amounts 
vary in proportion to the 
financial circumstances of the 
student and his or her family. 
Pell Grants and other 
Department student aid 
programs assist not only 
traditional, college-age 
students who demonstrate 
financial need, but also low- 
income adults seeking to 



further their education on a 
part-time or full-time basis. 

In addition, Pell Grants appear 
to have a positive effect on 
educational attainment, 



Pell Grant and Skill Grant Aid Available 

by Family Income 

1996 Proposed Policy: Current Law at $2,620 Maximum Award 
Annual Adjusted Family Income 



<$10,QOO 
$10,001-15,000 

$15,001-20,000 



$20,001-25,000 

$25,001-30,000 
Over $30,000 




$1 $2 $3 

Aid Available In Billions 
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especially for low-income students. Data from the High School and Beyond study show 
that at the median socio-economic status and below, Pell Grant recipients are twice as 
likely to earn a bachelor's degree than non-recipients. 

The Pell Grant maximum award would increase to $2,620 in 1996 from the 1995 level of 
$2,340. This $280 or 12 percent increase would improve access to postsecondary 
education for millions of disadvantaged students and facilitate lifelong learning amonq 
American workers and citizens. 

The 1996 budget for the Pell Grant program reflects its critical role in President Clinton's 
Gl Bill for America's Workers. Under this proposal, the Pell Grant program would 
continue to serve students enrolled in degree programs, while current Pell Grant 
recipients enrolled in non-degree programs would be served by a new Skill Grant 
program that would be administered by the Department of Labor in partnership with the 
States and localities. Skill Grants would be awarded according to the same method of 
determining need for low income applicants as the Pell Grant program, and would provide 
the same $2,620 maximum award. 

The Department's 1996 budget includes $4.5 billion for Pell Grants for degree-seeking 
students. This request would support over 2.8 million recipients, an increase of 147 000 
or 5.5 percent above the 1995 recipient level, and a total of $4.8 billion in grant aid to 
needy students, an increase of $688 million or 16.6 percent. 

Work-Study 



BA in millions 



1996 
1994 1995 Request 

$617 $617 $617 

Aid volume ($ in millions) $ 760 $ 760 $750 

Recipients (in thousands) 713 713 713 

Average award $1]065 $1 065 $ 



The Work-Study program provides grants to participating institutions to pay up to 
75 percent of the salaries of needy undergraduate or graduate students working 
part-time typically in on-campus jobs. The remaining 25 percent of student earnings is 
provided by the school or other employer. Funds are allocated to institutions on the basis 
of a statutory formula, and individual grant amounts are determined at the discretion of 
institutional financial aid administrators. 

Participating schools are required by statute to use at least 5 percent of their Work-Study 
allocations to support students working in community service activities. College students 
performing such service can help meet a variety of local needs, including tutoring and 
adult literacy 'raining. To the extent feasible, participating institutions are required to 
place Work-Study students in employment situations that complement their academic and 
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career plans. Studies have shown that Work-Study participation tends to influence 
positively student retention and completion of degrees. 



Supplemental Education Opportunity Grants 



BA in millions 



Aid volume ($ in millions) 
Recipients (in thousands) 
Average award 



1994 
$583 

$738 

991 

$745 



1995 
$583 

$738 

991 

$745 



1996 
Request 

$583 

$738 

991 
$745 



The Supplemental Education Opportunity Grant (SEOG) program provides grant 
assistance of up to $4,000 per academic year to undergraduate students with 
demonstrated financial need. SEOG funds are allocated to institutions on the basis of a 
statutory formula, and the institutional matching share of grants is 25 percent. Awards to 
students who meet general need criteria are determined at the discretion of the 
institutional financial aid administrators. However, schools are required to give priority to 
students with "exceptional need" and to Pell Grant recipients. 



Perkins Loans 
(BA in millions) 



Federal Capital Contributions 
Loan Cancellation Payments 



Loan voiume ($ in millions) 

Number of borrowers (in thousands) 
Average loan 



1994 

$158 
$15 

$972 

724 

$1,342 



1995 

$158 

$18 

$999 

744 

$1,342 



1996 
Request 

$158 
$20 

$1,026 

764 

$1,342 



New Federal Capital Contributions under the Perkins Loans program supplement funds 
available from the repayment of outstanding loans to the program's institutional revolving 
funds. The 1996 request will help maintain student access to loan capital during the 
transition from Federal Family Education Loans to the new Direct Student Loan program. 

Approximately 2,700 participating institutions currently administer Perkins Loans revolving 
funds, with total assets of about $6 billion. These funds represent over 30 years of 
Federal capital contributions, institutional matching funds, and repayments on previous 
loans. Under current law, institutions provide one dollar for every three Federai dollars, 
Borrowers are currently charged 5 percent interest during principal repayment and no 
interest during in-school, grace, and deferment periods. The annual maximum amounts a 
student can borrow under the Perkins Loans program are $3,000 for undergraduates and 
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full-time law enforcement, or nursing V ' teachmg '" Head Start 
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Direct Student Loans and Federal Family Education Lo 
(BA in millions) ~~ " 



Direct Student Loans 

Loan Subsidies ........ 

Federal Administration and 
FFEL Transition 1 



Subtotal, Direct Loans 



Federal Family Education Loans 
Loan Subsidies ........ 

Federal Administration ..... 



Subtotal, new FFEL loans 
FFEL Liquidating Account 2 

Total, Student Loans 



New loan volume ($ in millions) 
Direct Loans ........ 

Federal Family Education Loans'.':: 



T tal 



Number of loans (in thousands) 
Direct Loans ............ 

Federal Family Education Loans 3 ..: 



T tal 



195 

<RCC 7 t., rtn n 

$793 ' 2 

26OO 3454 

315 . 7 1p138 _ 2 



6,577 



6,579 






1996 
Request 



51.498.5 
5500 



2,933,0 
. 70.0 


3,773.7 

. 62.2 


1,620.5 
30.1 


3,003.0 


3,835.9 


1,650,6 


2,839.5 


1,344.5 


595.2 


479.2 


6,318.7 


4,294.3 


23.214 
24,027 


$7,094 
18.663 


$18,815 
28,356 


25,757 


225 
6.352 


4884 


4,613 
2.495 



7,108 



for 
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Student Loan Program Costs Would Be Reduced 
12 Billion Dollars Over Six Years, 1995-2000 

Oullays in Billions 
$6 



The Administration is 

proposing to save 

$5.2 billion in outlays over 

fiscal years 1996-2000 by 

accelerating the full 

implementation of the Direct 

Loan program to 80 percent 

of new loan volume in 

academic year 1996-97 and 

100 percent of new loan 
volume in academic year 

1997-98. As part of these 
savings, and in the context 
of the FFEL program phase- 
otft, the Department is also 
proposing to recover 
$1.1 bfllion overs years 
from FFEL guaranty agency 

reserve funds. When ^^ 

combined with the ' " ~~ 

EHE^^s^-P'-^rrsa^-'- 



Pre-SEudenl Loan Reform 
Act of 1993 (SLRA) Baseline 



IttWHudgel 
Adcfftionai savings v 
SB a a 




$3- 



. 



1995 



1996 



1997 



1998 



1999 



20 



for taxpayers. 



system, and, as noted above, yields substantial savings 



KS^^ The Direct Loan program offers a number 




gf repayment 



income- 
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The 11 million borrowers with outstanding FFEL balances can also take advantage 
of income-contingent repayment by consolidating their loans into the Direct Loan 
program. This option will extend to FFEL borrowers currently in default, offering 
them an opportunity to repay their loans through more affordable monthly 
payments. 

e Repayment is greatly simplified. Regardless of the number of loans or the place 
of origination, Direct Loan borrowers send a single monthly check to one servicer 
throughout the life of the loans substantially reducing borrower paperwork, 
confusion, and opportunities for error. 

o With Direct Loans, borrowers complete only one application form for all 
Department student aid programs. FFEL borrowers must apply for loans 
separately from other student aid through participating lenders. 

9 Schools can disburse loan proceeds and make loan amount adjustments as 

needed much more quickly and efficiently, as they no longer need to obtain lender 
and guaranty agency approvals. Processing time is reduced through electronic 
data and funds transfer, often shortening or eliminating student lines in financial 
aid offices. 

e Reduced fees and lower interest payments resulting from the legislation that 
created the Direct Loan program will save borrowers an estimated $2 billion over 
fiscal years 1996-2000. 

Improved Accountability. The substantial reduction under Direct Loans in program 
complexity and the number of transactions and middlemen leads to far fewer 
opportunities for error and abuse, and greatly lessens the risk of accidental default, 
Moreover, under the new streamlined system, the Department is able to monitor more 
effectively the limited number of servicers participating in the program, as well as 
institutional compliance with program requirements. 

Budget Savings. As noted above, under rules and interest rate assumption 
by the Credit Reform Act, the Department's proposal would save $5.2 bM" 
during fiscal years 1996-2000 in addition to the $6.8 billion in savings a' 
with the current phase-in of Direct Loans. This combined $12 billion r 
from the following inherent advantages of the Direct Loan program; 

In the FFEL program, the Federal Government pays lenders and guaranty 
agencies substantial interest subsidies and administrative allowances to assure 
their continued participation in the program. In fisca! year 1995, for example, the 
government will pay banks over $600 million in special allowance payments tied to 
the 91-day Treasury bill rate, which provide them a guaranteed rate of return on 
student loans. Under Direct Loans, such payments are no longer necessary. 
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PM iS V ^I,i r l ereSt re P a y mel ?ts, particularly under the Unsubsidized Stafford and 
PLUS loan programs, usually exceed the cost of Federal borrowing under Direct 



D, rect Loan origination and servicing will be performed under contract to the 
Department to take advantage of competitive bidding. In the FFEL program 
lenders and guaranty agencies receive statutorily mandated payments for these 
activities that are not related to their actual costs w me tnese 



^'^^' The FFEL and Direct Loan Pharos share many common 
Each program offers four types of loans, with essentially simNar feeTTnd 
win Ba! > Bntla "y similar tees and 



maximum borrowing amounts across the two programs. 



pr S , UbSldiZ f d ' low - interest loans based on financial need. The 

Federal Government pays the interest while the student is in school and during 
certain grace and deferment periods. lanuuuiiiig 

' ^ 3lSO low - interest "tudent loans. However, under 



H . , 

sZnl ~ , H^ G ve ; nment does not Pay ^terest for the studen during 
in-scnool, grace, and deferment periods. 

PLUS Loans are available to parents of dependent undergraduate students The 

' anS iS hi 9 her than for Stafford or Unsubsidized 



duma in H Government d0 ^ not pay interest for the student 

during m-school, grace, and deferment periods. 









10-year Treasury bill rate. 



, 9enerally offer similar terms and benefits to 

^ 

10 years); Extended- (the borrower pays a fixed amount ovTan extende periSd Ke 
ha varies depending on the amount borrowed); Graduated (similar to Extnded except 

Cont na.X en h am Unt inCr6aS6S by Specifi inorements ^ er timeand Income P 
Contingent (the borrower pays a percentage of income over a period of up to 25 years). 

to _ The 1996 budget Includes $1.5 billion for Direct Loan subsidy costs, 
for FFEL new loan subsidies, and $595 million for loans made prior to the 
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implementation of the Credit Reform Act in 1992. These subsidy costs support the 
following: 

Subsidy costs for both programs reflect the net present value of all future Federal 
non-administrative costs associated with each loan. The largest such costs 
involve in-school interest subsidies for Stafford Loan borrowers and costs 
associated with defaulted loans. 

The FFEL subsidy also includes guaranty agency default management expenses 
and interest payments to ensure lenders a guaranteed rate of return on all loans. 

Most administrative costs for both Direct Loans and FFEL are supported through 
$550 million for Direct Loans administration and FFEL transition. This $550 million is 
split almost evenly, with $279 million supporting Direct Loans and $271 million dedicated 
to transition activities, which is intended to cover all FFEL phase-out costs, including 
administrative expense allowances to guaranty agencies. 

The $279 million dedicated to Direct Loan administration supports all costs related 
to managing the Direct Loan program. Most of these funds are awarded to private 
contractors. Activities supported include loan origination and servicing at 
$103 million, the largest single expense; systems development and maintenance; 
institutional eligibility determinations and program reviews; and default 
management. Less than 10 percent of these funds support Department staff 
costs. 

The $270 million in FFEL transition funds includes $135.6 million for guaranty 
agency administrative allowances. The bulk of the remaining funds support lender 
and guaranty agency oversight, data systems, and default management. 

Additional FFEL administrative activities are supported with funds from two other sources; 

FFEL Federal administrative funds totaling $30.1 million support a portion of 
Department staff costs associated with the oversight and management of 
outstanding FFEL loans. These discretionary funds have been reduced from 
$62 million in 1995 to correspond with the reduction in new FFEL volume over the 
2 years. 

As noted above, FFEL subsidy costs include funds that can be used for 
administrative purposes. These include both explicit administrative expenses, 
such as default collections retained by guaranty agencies, and implicit costs such 
as interest subsidies to lenders, which can be used to support administration. In 
fiscal year 1995 alone, guaranty agencies will retain an estimated $160 million 
from default collections and projected interest subsidies to lenders will total more 
than $600 million. 
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State Student Incentive Grants 

1996 
1994 1995 Request 

BA in millions $72.4 $63.4 $31.4 

Maximum grant $5,000 $5,000 $5,000 

Recipients (in thousands) 1 241 211 'l05 

Average grant $ 60 o $600 $600 

Reflects the program's statutory dollar-for-dollar State matching requirement. 

The Department is proposing a 50-percent reduction in funding for the State Student 
incentive Grant (SSIG) program as the first step in phasing out Federal support for this 
program over 2 years. The SSIG program provides dollar-for-dollar Federal matching 
funds as an incentive for State support of need-based postsecondary student grant 
assistance. When the program was first authorized in 1972, 28 States had 
undergraduate grant programs. Now all States have established need-based student 
grant programs, and total State expenditures for such grants have continued to expand to 
nearly $2 billion, even as Federal funding has dropped or remained level. Since the 
SSiG program has clearly achieved its original purpose, Federal support is no longer 
needed and elimination of this program was recommended by the National Performance 
Review. The proposed two-year phase-out would allow States time to plan for the 
reduction in Federal funding. 



State Postsecondary Review Program 



BA in millions $21.3 $ 20 .o $25.0 




1996 
1995 Request 



Participating States 1 57 57 57 

Number of reviews _ 30 o 900 

Includes the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and trust territories. 

The State Postsecondary Review program was authorized by the Higher Education 
Amendments of 1992 to help protect the Federal student aid investment and the interests 
of_ student consumers. The program is part of the "program integrity triad" of States 
private accrediting associations, and the Federal Government that helps ensure the 
educational and administrative integrity of postsecondary institutions participating in the 
Federal student financial aid programs. Within this overall system of institutional 
gatekeepmg," the State Postsecondary Review program supports State reviews of 
institutions that are referred to the States by the Department of Education pursuant to 



statutory criteria. Each State designates a single "State postsecondary review entity" 
(SPRE) to conduct or coordinate these reviews. 

All States have designated a SPRE and several have obtained Secretariaf approval of 
their institutional review standardsa prerequisite for conducting institutional reviews. 
The Department expects all States to begin reviews by the fall of 1995, and the 1996 
request includes a $5 million or 25 percent increase to augment the number of reviews 
conducted annually. The Department is working closely with the higher education 
community in administering this program to ensure that it carries out its objectives while 
at the same time not imposing unnecessary burdens on institutions. 

SPREs also are expected to play an important role in the Gl Bill for America's Workers by 
reviewing and ensuring the integrity of institutions serving recipients of the new Skill 
Grants for non-degree vocational training. 

Higher Education Programs Overview 

The 1996 President's budget for higher education programs contributes directly to the 
Department of Education's mission: "to ensure equal access to education and to promote 
educational excellence throughout the Nation." Continued support is requested for key 
programs that support Historically Black Colleges and Universities, Hispanic Serving 
Institutions, and early intervention and other services for minority and disadvantaged 
students. The Higher Education Programs also help develop a skilled workforce and 
provide support in areas of critical national need. 



The Higher Education proposals also reflect the Administration's determination to 
streamline the Federal Government and achieve savings by reinventing Government. 
(hat end, the Department requests the rescission of 1995 funds for 6 programs, 
termfnation of 12 other programs in 1996, and the phase-out of 1 additional program 
beginning in 1996. 



To 



Federal TRIO Programs 
(BA In millions) 



Student Support Services 

Upward Bound 

Talent Search 

Educational Opportunity Centers . . 
McNair Postbaccalaureate Program 

Staff Training 

Evaluation 

Administration/Peer Review 



1994 

$140.1 

162.5 

75.6 

23.9 

11.9 

2.0 

1.5 

1.0 



1995 

$144.1 

190.0 

78.3 

24.7 

20.0 

2.1 

1.5 

2.3 



1996 
Request 

$144,9 

190.0 

78.3 

24.7 

20.0 

2.1 

1.5 

1.5 



Total 



418.5 



463.0 



463.0 
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request, 



Student Financial Aid Database anrj Informatinn I in A 

1996 
1394 1995 Request 

BAinmilli0nS $0.5 $05 
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Title IH: Aid for Institutional Development 
(BAin millions) 



Support for Historically Black 
Colleges and Universities fHBCUs) and 
Hispanic-Serving Institutions fHSIs) 



Strengthening HBCUs (Part B) 
Strengthening Historically Black 
Graduate Institutions (Part B) 
Strengthening HSIs 
Endowment Grants (Part C) 






Other Institutional Support 

Strengthening Institutions (Part A) 
Endowment Grants (Part C) 
Evaluation 



Subtotal 



Total 



$100.9 

15.9 

_ 

1.9 

118.7 



88.6 
5.7 



94.3 



213.0 



$109 

19 6 

^20 
20 

142.6 



80 







87.0 



229.6 



1996 
Reuest 



$109 




142.6 



40 



40.0 



182.6 



The 1996 request for Title III demonstrates the Administration's commitment to 
strengthening the Nation's HBCUs 72 percent of Title III funding in 1996, or 
$130.6 million, would support operations, academic improvements, and endowments for 
these historically and academically significant institutions of higher education Another 
important group of minority-serving institutions the Hispanic-Serving Institutions would 
receive continued support of $12 million, 

For Part A, a 50 percent decrease is requested to provide savings as a part of the 
Administration's efforts to reinvent government. This is the first year of a proposed two- 
year phase-out, leading to a repeal of the program. The non-HBCU portion of the 
Endowment Challenge Grant program also would be eliminated. The Administration 
believes that it can more efficiently support the general improvement of institutions by 
increasing the investment in student aid. Tuition revenues from a student receiving 
financial aid may be used for "developmental" purposes, such as those currently 
supported by Part A, as well as the endowment-building activities currently supported bv 
Part C, J 
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Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondarv Education 



BA in millions 



1994 



$16.9 



1995 



$17.5 



1996 
Request 

$17.5 



If,,H r .^ ues * for the ^nd for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education (FIPSE) 
Pr d6 T, in f d SUPP rt f r pr jects that enhance Postsecondary education , 

C ,? f ect ' veneSS ' FIPSE P rovides Competitive grants to encourage 
i M 9 f he ? Catl n t0 identify and pursue improvements in education quality 

level would fund 207 new and continuing awards under the Comprehensive program 
as well as provide support to programs in areas of national need, including exchange 
programs with the European Community and the NAFTA countries. excnan 9 e 

Native Hawaiian and Alaska Native Culture and Arts Develonmpnt 



1994 



BA in milfions 



1995 



$1.0 



1996 
Request 



The Administration does not propose funding for this program in 1996 Suooort for the 
preservation of Native Hawaiian and Alaska Native art and cul ure I more " 
prov,ded by the State governments of Hawaii and Alaska, as wel, as Tribal 

Eisenhower Leadership Program 



BA in millions 





1996 
Request 



Proposed for rescission, 

Consistent with the recommendations of the National Performance Review the 
Department is proposing the rescission of 1995 funding for the Eisenhower Leadership 
Program and no additional funding for 1996. The Eisenhower Leadership Proaram 
awards grants to institutions of higher education or nonprofit organfeafons to suZ rt the 
development of student leadership skills. Many of the allowable activities under 
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Minoritv Teacher Recruitment 



1996 

1994 1995 Request 



BA in millions $2 . 5 $2,5 $ 3 . 

The Minority Teacher Recruitment program makes grants to institutions to support 
programs to encourage minority students to enter the teaching profession The 1996 
request would increase support for programs to promote a more racially and ethnically 
diverse teaching profession. 



Minority Science Improvement 



1996 

1994 1995 Request 



BA in millions ..................... $5.9 $5i8 $5 _ 8 

The Minority Science Improvement program provides financial assistance to improve 
science and engineering programs at postsecondary institutions with predominantly 
minority enrollments. It is designed to enhance the capacity of such institutions to 
develop and maintain quality science education programs, as well as to help Increase the 
representation of minorities in science and engineering careers. 

Innovative Projects for Community Service 



1996 
1994 1995 Request 



BA in millions 




No funding is requested in 1996 for this program because it duplicates similar activities 
supported by the Corporation for National and Community Service. 

International Education and Foreign Language Studies 

1996 

1994 1995 Request 

BA in millions ..................... $58.1 $ 58 .1 $53.1 

The request would provide continued support for International Education and Foreign 
Language Studies (IEFLS) programs designed to strengthen the American education 
system in the area of foreign languages and international studies. These programs 
support comprehensive language and area study centers within the United States, 
research and curriculum development, and opportunities for American scholars to'study 
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abroad. IEFLS not only promotes general understanding of the peoples of other 
countries, but also serves important economic, diplomatic, defense, and other securitv 
interests of the United States. y 



Institute for International Public Policy 



1996 
1995 Request 



BA in millions $1<0 $1 $1 Q 

The 1996 request for the Institute for International Public Policy would continue to support 
access to graduate education in international studies for minority and disadvantaged 
students, as well as to encourage underrepresented minorities to enter the Foreign 
Service of the United States and to serve in private international voluntary organizations. 

Cooperative Education 




1996 
1995 Request 



BA in millions $ 137 $6 g 

The request reflects the intention of Congress, as expressed in the 1995 appropriation to 
phase out and eliminate continued Federal support for this program. The cooperative 
education concept has been demonstrated successfully, and over 700 postsecondary 
institutions currently operate programs combining work experience with academic study 
without Federal support. Termination of this program was recommended by the National 
Performance Review. 



Law School Clinical Experience 



BA in millions 



1996 
1994 1995 Request 

$14.9 




Proposed for rescission. 



w , * $ P/oposes the rescission of 1995 funding for this program and no 
additional funding for 1 996, Law school clinical activities are more appropriately funded 
through non-Federal resources. Providing students with clinical experience opportunities 
is recognized as an obligation of all accredited law schools. Elimination of this program 
was recommended by the National Performance Review program 
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Urban Community Service 



1996 

1994 1995 Request 




BA in millions $10.6 

This program helps institutions of higher education serve as a resource for urban 
communities attempting to solve urban problems. The program is proposed for 
elimination to provide savings as part of the President's efforts to reinvent government. 
Efforts to solve the social and economic problems of urban areas are more appropriately 
addressed under programs and budgets of other Federal and State agencies. 

Mary McLeod Bethune Memorial Fine Arts Center 

1996 
1994 1995 Request 

BA in millions $40 _. 

No additional funds are requested for the Mary McLeod Bethune Memorial Fine Arts 
Center in 1996. Over the past several years, a total of $10.2 million in Federal 
construction grants has been provided noncompetitively to Bethune-Cookman College for 
this project, which was initially authorized at $6.2 million. Additional construction 
financing is available through programs such as the HBCU Capital Financing program, as 
well as private sources. 

Academic Facilities 
(BA in millions) 

1996 

1995 Request 




Interest Subsidy Grants $18.0 $17.5 $16.7 



College Housing and Academic 

Facilities Loans (Liquidating) 5.9 5.5 3,6 

College Housing and Academic 
Facilities Loans (Program) 

Loan subsidies .2 1 

Loan volume (10) 

Federal Administration 0.7 1.0 1.0 

Subtotal 0.7 1.0 1.0 

Total , ., 24.6 24.2 21.3 



1 Proposed for rescission. 
The academic facilities programs were created to provide financial assistance to 
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rS i -i v 9 her T e k duc A a ! lon for the construction, reconstruction, or renovation of 
academic aciht.es. The Administration believes the Federal Government should not bear 
responsibly for maintaining the physical plant of institutions of higher educat on 
Responsibility for this type of fundamental institutional support lies with colleges and 

hia'h^H!' t r emSelVeS ' St3 i e 3 " d ' OCal ^vernments, anil private ^TS^L of 
higher education services. Funds are requested in 1996 solely to manage and sendee 
the existing portfolios of facilities loans and grants that were made in prior years 

Historically Biack College and University Capital Finanninn Proaram 
(BA in millions) ~ * - 



1996 
1M4 1995 Request 



Federal Administration $0 2 $0 3 $Q 2 

The Historically Black College and University (HBCU) Capital Financing Proaram 
=!?^!^ a o n r d - 6 ? UaJ W?*^ Jn.Am-rio.^ higher educSb'/Sinp a 



fadime. 9 at HBCuS TS*\ ^ Q ^ ^ *M 
SS to *w u- h6 , fU " am unt of loan g^rantees authorized by 
statute-$357 million in loan principal, for a total of $375 million in debt 

^ 6r 9 



eh - 
onhTw Depa / tment ' bud 9 et authority is not requested for bond subsidies because the 

The Secretary Intends to promote the availability of low-cost facilities 

" 



National Early Intervention Scholarships and 

1996 
1994 1995 Request 

BA in millions 



$1.9 $3.1 1 



Proposed for rescission. 



For 1996, the Department requests no 
Scholarship and Partnership program. 



. 
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Scholarships and Fellowships 
(BA in millions) 



Syrd Honors Scholarships 

National Science Scholars 

National Academy of Science, Space, and 

Technology 

Douglas Teacher Scholarships 

Olympic Scholarships 

Teacher Corps 

Women and Minority Participation 

in Graduate Education 

Harris Fellowships 

Javits Fellowships 

Graduate Assistance in Areas 

of National Need 

Faculty Development Fellowships 



Total 



1994 

$19.3 
4,5 



14.7 
1.9 

5.8 

20.4 

7.9 

27.5 
3.5 

$105.5 



1995 

$29.1 
4.4 

2.0 1 
14.6 
1.0 1 
1.9 1 



20.2 
7.8 

27.3 
3.7 

$112.0 



1996 
Request 

$38.1 



27.3 

3.7 

$69.1 



1 Proposed for rescission. 



The Department is proposing increases or continued funding for three important 
scholarship and fellowship programs in 1996. Further, the Department is proposing to 
eliminate a number of smaller, categorical programs that are administratively burdensome 
and duplicative of the broader student financial aid programs that will provide a record 
level of aid to students in 1996. 

Bvrd Honors Scholarships. The Department proposes to fund the Byrd Honors 
Scholarship program at $38.1 million, an increase of $9.0 million over the 1995 
appropriation level. The proposed 31 percent increase would fund a new cohort of first- 
year students in 1996, and continue support for the 1993, 1994, and 1995 cohorts of 
students in their fourth, third, and second years of study, respectively. This expansion of 
the program reflects the intent of the Higher Education Amendments of 1992, which 
expanded student eligibility from 1 year to 4 years of scholarship support. Over 25,000 
students would be served, including 6,000 new scholars. 

National Science Scholars. This program is proposed for elimination because it 
duplicates both the Byrd Honors Scholarship program, which is proposed fora $9 million 
increase, and the Department's broader student financial assistance programs, which wifl 
support a record level of aid available in 1996. 
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National Academy of Science. Space, and Technology. For 1996 no funding is 
requested for the National Academy of Science, Space, and Technology program and 
rescission of the 1995 appropriation is proposed. This small categorical program' 
duplicates the Byrd Honors Scholarship program and the Department's financial student 

fu ?, r0 ,? rarT !V 8 administrativ ely burdensome, and was recommended for elimination in 
the National Performance Review, 

Douglas Teacher Scholarships. This program is proposed for elimination to provide 
savings as part of the President's efforts to reinvent government. This relatively small 
and administratively cumbersome program is duplicative of the Department's large 
general student assistance program's as well as the Byrd Honors Scholarships program, 

Olympic Scholarships. For 1996, no funding is requested for the Olympic Scholarships 
program and the 1995 appropriation is proposed for rescission. Needy student athletes 
who qualify for Olympic Scholarships are also eligible for Federal need-based student aid 
programs. 

Teacher Corps, The Department requests no funds for the Teacher Corps in 1996 and 
also proposes the rescission of the 1995 appropriation for this program. Financial 
support for students who wish to become teachers is provided through the need-based 
student aid programs, the application process is burdensome to the States and the 
repayment provisions require constant monitoring and substantial administrative 
resources. 

Harris Fellowships. This categorical program is proposed for elimination because it is 
largely duplicate of the Graduate Assistance in Areas of National Need program which 
also serves underrepresented minorities. Graduate students also are eligible for the 
Department s broad-based student aid programs. 

Javits Fellowships. This categorical program is proposed for elimination to because 
financial assistance for graduate study is available through the Department's broad-based 
fppm 8 ?, rf an * C H aid . pr 9 rams - !n Particular, the new Direct Loan program and its long- 
term, graduated, or income-contingent repayment options is well-suited to the needs of 
many graduate students. 



wfh a nAAMM IP AreaS f Nati nRl Nw1 '- The De Partment requests $27.3 million 

for the 



- . 

program, an amount equal to the 1995 appropriation level. The GAANN 

?^!?L r H Wa ? ! XC ! llen n fl * nd encoura 9 es continued learning by supporting fellowships 
to outstanding students. Participating graduate schools must seek out students from 
underrepresented groups. Because the program supports .study in the mathematics, 
science and computer disciplines, it makes an important contribution toward national 
economic compet.t.veness. ,The 1996 request would fund approximately 121 institutional 
grants supporting an estimated 1,1 32 graduate students 
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Facuity Development Fellowships. The Department requests $3.7 million for this 
program, the same as the 1995 appropriation. The program helps current faculty from 
under-represented groups obtain doctoral degrees and participate in short-term 
professional development programs specifically designed to advance the careers of 
uncferrepresented minorities. The Administration's request of $3.7 million would support 
the (bird year of multi-year awards to 21 institutions. Support would be maintained for 
approximately 626 fellowships for faculty from underrepresented groups . 

School, College and University Partnerships 

1996 
1S24 1995 Request 




BA in millions ..................... $3.9 

The request would support 12 projects designed to strengthen educational exceilence for 
eligible secondary school students by encouraging partnership agreements between high 
schools, institutions of higher education, businesses, organizations, and community 
agencies. Institutions may use these funds to support activities contributing to the reform 
of elementary and secondary education. 



Legal Training for the Disadvantaaed 



1996 
1994 1995 Request 



BA fn millions $3.0 $3.0 __ 

This program is proposed for elimination in 1996. As the program has increased its 
visibility and demonstrated its effectiveness, funding from non-Federal sources has 
increased to approximately 40 percent of the total funding for the project, The 
Department believes that funding from private sources would continue even if Federal 
appropriations were no longer provided. Although Federal support for fellowships under 
Ihis program would be eliminated, aid would continue to be available to disadvantaged 
individuals through the Department's student financial assistance programs. 
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Howard University 
(BA in millions) 



1996 
1994 1995 Request 



Academic Program $ 154 . 8 $158 3 $158 3 

Endowment Program 34 3 5 3 ' 5 

' 



Howard University Hospital 29.8 29^5 29 5 

Subtotal 192,7 195.9 195.9 

Clinical Law Center _ 55 __ 

Construction _ 5 ' _ 



Total 192.7 206.4 195.9 

The 1996 request would maintain support for Howard academic operations, endowment 
research program, and the Hospital. The request reflects the Administration's support for 
maintaining and improving the quality and financial strength of an institution that provides 
a major avenue of postsecondary access and opportunity for African Americans 



F. EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT 
Overview 

The activities of the Office of Educational Research and Improvement, which build 
knowledge about education and help stimulate fmprovements in educational policy and 
practice, provide essential support for the reform of American schools. The 1996 budget 
for OERI would support the research and development programs of five new National 
Research Institutes, the dissemination and technical assistance activities of a new 
National Education Dissemination System, the statistics and assessment programs of the 
National Center for Education Statistics, and the creation of a National Library of 
Education. The budget would also support a number of direct grant programs designed 
to advance or demonstrate nationally significant strategies for improving teaching and 
learning and aiding school reform, especially through the use of technology and 
professional development for teachers. 

The budget request for OERI activities in 1996 is $540.0 million, $54.6 million more than 
the revised request for 1995. New investments in research and development would 
address the most critical needs and national priorities in the areas of early childhood 
education, the achievement of elementary and secondary students, the education of at- 
risk children, education policy and finance, and postsecondary education and fifelong 
learning. Complementing the research program, the statistics and assessment programs 
would provide the kinds of education-related information that will be needed as States, 
districts, and schools undertake reforms that change what students study, how they are 
taught, antf how their performance is measured. The direct grant programs in this 
account would serve the OERI mission of building knowledge and sharing successful 
strategies through their support for demonstrations in various areas or aspects of 
education. Most notable is the investment in educational technology, including support 
for challenge grants that would engage a variety of partners in designing and 
demonstrating powerful examples of the effective use of technologies to improve student 
achievement, teaching, adult training, and lifelong learning. Another major area of 
investment is the demonstration of professional development strategies that provide 
teachers with opportunities to develop the content knowledge and instructional strategies 
necessary to help all students master more chalEenging academic content and develop 
more complex skills. 

Research 

1996 

1994 1995 Request 

BA in millions $78.0 $86,2 $97,6 

The 1996 request includes an $11.4 million or 13 percent increase in Research funding to 
support research and development related to education, dissemination of research 
Wings and other education information, and technical assistance to help practitioners 
use knowledge gained from research to improve education. 
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address important educat? " """ devel P ment ' 






Funds would support regional 
and schools pureSe "Stem" 
materials and strategies and 
Educational Rn^M 
ready access to an extensive bod 



Assistance and Dissemination. 

W U ' d help States ' districts ' 
research ' development of 

' ln additiot1 ' the 



comprehensive 



edUCati n ' provlde 
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Statistics 

1996 

1994 1995 Request 

BA in millions $ 48 . 6 $48 2 $57.0 

The 1996 request includes an $8.8 million or 18 percent increase to support the data 
collection, analysis, and reporting activities of the National Center for Education 
Statistics. The recognized Federal role in providing data and information about educatio 
dates back to 1867 and continues today through NCES. NCES data are used to gauge 
the effects of reforms and the return of investments in education. Local, State, and 
Federal policymakers seek and use NCES data to make decisions about educational 
policy and planning. 

The request includes funds for a program of statistics that has evolved over the past 10 
years in response to legislation, evaluation, and particular data needs and in consultatior 
with education researchers, data providers, and data users. The statistics programs 
provide general statistics about the condition of, and trends in, education. They afso 
provide data to monitor reform and progress toward the National Education Goals and to 
support the research agenda of OERI. NCES also is planning to meet the statistical 
needs of the future with new technologies, training, data development and analysis, and 
methodological studies that will make it an even more efficient organization and its data 
more useful for parents and teachers, administrators, and policymakers. 



Assessment 




1996 
1995 Request 



BA in millions $29.3 $32.8 $38.0 



The 1996 request includes a $5.2 million or 16 percent increase for the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). Data on student achievement are essential 
for providing the public with reliable information about the condition of American 
education, and NAEP is the only source of the needed nationally representative data. 
NAEP is used widely to judge the overall effectiveness of national educational 
improvement efforts and is the primary source of information for assessing and reporting 
progress toward the National Education Goal of ensuring student competency over 
challenging subject matter. 

In 1 996, national assessments would be conducted in mathematics, science, and reading 
at grades four, eight, and twelve, and State assessments would be conducted in 
mathematics and science at grades four and eight. Both the reading and mathematics 
assessments will provide valuable trend data, as reading was assessed in 1994 and 1992 

^J r-n^tk^rviofi^e in -1 QOA onH 1QQ9 
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-Jjsenhower Professional Development National Activities 
(BA fn millions) ~ ~ 

1996 
ISM 1995 Request 

Federal Activities 



Q to , . 

Demonstration Project ... .......... ' 9 $21 ' 4 

1 ......... ~ _ 3.0 

T tal ...................... 20.9 21.4 35.0 



The 1996 request for Eisenhower Professional Development National Activities 
support nationally significant activities to promote long -tZ Imjrovemw ^profess onai 

coment ETh'; 1 that '!? ChSrS ^ bet ' er Pfepared to h "P stud'eris erchal g ing 
J he o re academic sub i ec 's. Activities would include support for 

area P s t"Z n^" ' "*"'" f I?""" ^^ preparation ln Academic content 
omn?;l . P r serv:ce P re P^ation, licensing, and induction into teaching The 

ODoortc nif W i Jld S h UPP [' a Wide VariSty f teacher networks ^at would provide 

Instructional a ^^R '"'"h^ ab , Ut te9Chin9 and learning and share effective 
instruct ona strategies. Research has shown that such networks are a powerful 

professional development strategy. Both electronic networks and o her straTeatos 
including summer institutes, would be supported. strategies, 

The Department also would support a demonstration project which throuah suocort fnr 
partnerships of school districts and others, would develop models of pro e'ss ona 
development needed to prepare teachers for new standards and assessments 

^heTat^^dldent td T'^ *T ?? Perati n f fte -'^deathouse for 
mathematics and science education materials, and $5 million would support the research 

and development activities of the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards 



Technology for Education 
(BA in millions) 



K-1 2 Technology Learning Challenge . . 

Adult Technology Learning Challenge .. 
National Activities 



1996 
1994 1995 Request 




To<al ....................... - 40.0 83.0 

The Department requests a significant increase to continue and expand the Technology 
n^n to!l P nT am V A " of th f grease would be used to support additional oha enge 
grants to expand learning opportunities and create technology-rich, high-performance 

M% rhTS 6 "'^ 1 ' he 2 \ St C6ntUry ' Recent adva nces in in ormatton Techno^gy 
hold out the promise that mnovat.ve applications of technology could make affordable 
lifelong learning broadly accessible to all Americans. The funding requested takes a 
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major step towards making that vision a reality by encouraging private sector 
collaboration with education. The 2 Technology Learning Challenge programs would 
provide support for consortia that contribute substantial investments of their own 
resources, both human and financial. These consortia would include school districts 
enrolling significant numbers of disadvantaged students and other purchasers of 
educational technology (State educational agencies, institutions of higher education, 
museums, libraries, and others) and providers of educational technology 
(telecommunications companies, publishers, computer firms, and software designers). 

The K-12 Learning Challenge would support awards to such consortia to speed the 
development and widespread use of high-quality applications of technology that help 
students learn to higher standards. Projects would provide services in schools where 
students have the greatest needs to ensure that disadvantaged students are not excluded 
as new technologies become integrated into school curricula. 

The similar Aduit Learning Challenge would focus on educational products for adults 
particularly for those most in need of further education and training. The Department or 
Labor is collaborating with the Department in the development and fundfng of this 
program, and will make available $15 million of JTPA funds in additional support. 

National Activities would support implementation of both of these programs and help 
realize the maximum benefits from the substantial investments in educational technology 
being made by State and local governments. Funds would be used to continue support 
for regional entities providing technical advice to States and school districts and 
technology-specific training for educators, to support evaluation studies so that 
information about best practices is available to States and local districts, and to provide 
forums for educators to share information about what works. 

Star Schools 

1996 
1994 1995 Request 

$25 9 $30.0 $30.0 

BA in millions ^- y * 

of the 



The 1996 request for Star Schools would continue support for <fc| n ^ 
potential of technology to create powerful new learning opportunities and improve 
Teaching and learning. Star Schools provides high-quality '.f " '^ 
schools that could not otherwise provide it, Multistate ^^^^^^ imB 
services that have both technical and educationa expertise provide 'nstruction -n 
academic subjects, various types of supplementa programming an P^ 

system of lifelong learning. 
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Readv to Learn Television 

1996 
1994 1995 Request 

BA in millions ..................... - $7.0 $7.0 

Level funding is requested to continue the development of educational programming 

r?,H H ? e8I H in I 9 . 96 ' The pr 9 rammin 9' aimed * a preschool audience, i to be 
carefully developed and tested, as are accompanying materials for parents and 
caregivers. Because of the potential of television to reach so many children Federal 

the development of high quality 



Telecommunications Demonstration Project for Mathemati 



1996 
124 1995 Request 



BAinmillions $2.3 




funding to continue the demonstration scheduled to begin 
i ms project is one means of providing much-needed practical assistance to 
s attempting to reform their approach to the teaching of mathematics. It will 
provide services in schools in 15 States, but over time will reach an even broader 
subjects an SefVe 3S a m del f r USe ln designing ass 'stance for teachers of other 

Fund for the Improvement of Education 

1996 
1994 1995 Request 

BA in millions oo >, 1 * fi M - 

$ob.8 $36.8 



1 Includes $879,000 appropriated separately for Blue Ribbon Schools. 



reqUeS ' S level funding for the Fund for the Improvement of Education 
"T re 2 Ulrem , ent that funded P r i ec ^ be designed so that the resu to of 
, n m yed C3n be readily discov ^d through examination ^and 

HF J I ' 5" P . r 9ram prOIT1ises to be im Prtan' to discovering what works (and 
doesnt work) in education. The Department is proposing three projects: a project to 

SrhrTm, 1?^ i T ? fOr , m ^^ ln f Ur States that would include analysis of s udents in 
n^n a iCa " y ^ W * 3d pt reforms; a P r J eot to examine teacher learning and 
performance in ambitious systemic reform Initiatives; and a reading initiative to reveal 
successful ways to involve families, help all student read to higer level better pre are 



teachers to help students learn to read, and improve reading skills among adults. Funds 
would also continue prior year projects and support school recognition activities, 



Javits Gifted and Talented Education 



1996 

1994 1995 Request 



8A in millions $g. 6 $g 5 $9 5 

The request includes level funding to support the Javits Gifted and Talented Education 
program. Too often schools fail to challenge gifted and talented students, as well as 
other students, to do their best work. Continued investment in this program will help 
demonstrate the importance of including gifted and talented children in State and local 
efforts to raise standards for all children, and to demonstrate effective strategies for doing 
so. Further, the experience and knowledge the Nation gains in developing and 
implementing programs for gifted and talented students can and should be used as a 
basis for rich and challenging curricula for all students. 



National Diffusion Network 



1996 
1994 1995 Request 



BA in millions $14.6 $14.5 $14.5 

The request includes level funding to support the National Diffusion Network, Sharing 
Information about effective practices is an important aspect of the Federal role in 
education. This program not only identifies and provides information about effective and 
promising practices, but it also provides technical assistance to help districts and schools 
implement those practices. 

The National Diffusion Network (NDN) is part of the national technical assistance and 
dissemination system the Department will make available to States, local educational 
agencies, tribes, schools, and others interested in implementing school reform programs 
and improving teaching and learning for all students. NDN gives priority to identifying, 
validating, and disseminating effective schoolwide projects, programs addressing the 
needs of high-poverty schools, and programs with the capacity to offer high-quality, 
sustained technical assistance. NDN also carries out State-based outreach, consultation, 
training, and dissemination. 

Eisenhower Regional Mathematics and Science Education Consortia 

1996 
1994 1995 Request 

BA in millions $13.9 $15.0 $15.0 
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The Department requests level funding to continue support for the 10 regional consortia 
awards to be made in 1995. The consortia focus on providing training and other 
assistance to classroom teachers, administrators, and other educators that lead to the 
use of high-level instructional materials, teaching methods, and assessments in 
classrooms The consortia operate with the advice of a regional advisory board and 
coordinate their activities with other mathematics and science education reform efforts 
and wtth other technical assistance providers. 

21st Century Community Learning Centers 



BA in millions 



Proposed for rescission. 



1994 



1995 
$0,8 ' 



1996 
Request 



The Department proposes to eliminate this program. No funds are requested for 1996 
and a rescfssion of funds appropriated for 1995 is proposed. Separate fundinq for this 
a'uS ' S ,o r l, ne H eded , Th , 6 E ' ementary and Secondar * Educatbn Act, as amended 

un to ^!rn* Mh 08 f? I 96 63 ' indlVidUal SCh 0lS ' r C nSOrtia f SCh "S tO USS 

up to 5 percent of the funds they receive under ESEA to establish and implement 

^SH 8 h2! Ce8 Pr JeC ! S that P , r , Vide elementar V an d secondary school students and 
their families better access to social, health, and education services. 

National Writing Project 



BA in millions 




1995 
$3.2 



1996 
Request 



n * 9rant t0 thS Nati na! Writing Project ' a non P rofit educational 

organization that offers training programs in the effective teaching of writinq No funds 

^ndh e ^ Ue h Sted f r I", 6 beCaUSe the Pr ject has received Federal funds for'rnany years 
and has been amply demonstrated as a strategy for improving the teaching of writing. 

The program a ready receives substantial funding from non-Federal sources, and should 
now be supported with State and local funds. In addition, SEAs and LEAs could use 
Eisenhower Professional Development funding for this purpose. 

Civic Education 



BA in millions 





1996 
Request 

$4.5 
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For 1996, the Department requests level funding for the Civic Education program. 
Funding is requested because the program supports activities that further the National 
Education Goals and promote high standards for what students should know and be able 
to do in civics. The program provides significant numbers of students the opportunity to 
develop an in-depth understanding of the U.S. Constitution. 



International Education Exchange 



1994 



8A in millions 



1995 



$3.0 



1996 

Request 

$3.0 



This program helps support democracy and free market economies in Eastern Europe, 
the Commonwealth of Independent States, and other countries that formerly were part of 
the Soviet Union, by providing educators and other leaders from those countries and the 
U.S. an opportunity to share techniques in civics and government education and 
economic education. The 1996 funds would continue the two grants to be made in 1995 
(o two independent non-profit organizations with significant expertise in civics and 
government education and economic education, respectively. 



Libraries 

{BA in millions) 



Public Library Services . . , 

Public Library Construction . 
Interlibrary Cooperation . . . 

Library Literacy 

College Library Technology 
Library Education 

and Training 

Research and 

Demonstrations 

Research Libraries 



1994 

$83,2 

17.8 
19.7 

8.1 
3.9 

5.0 



Total 



146.3 



1995 

$83.2 

17.8 
23.7 

8.0 1 



4.9' 
6.5 

144.2 



1996 

Request 

$89.1 
17.8 



106.9 



1 Proposed for rescission. 



Public Library Services. The 1996 request includes an increase of * 
7.1 percent for State formula grants to assist in x P" din O 
services. States could support cooperative library ne works 
activities that benefit public library patrons. States will 



rary 



activities contributing to State and local school reform and 



of the National 
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Public Library Construction. Level funding is requested for this program, which provides 
State formula grants for the construction of new public library buildings; the acquisition 
expansion, remodeling, and alteration of existing buildings; and the purchase of 
equipment, including technology enhancements that would enable States to expand their 
networking capabilities and participate in the development of the national information 
i nira structure. 

Interlibrarv Cooperation. The 1996 request would eliminate support for this program of 
State formula grants for projects that connect different types of libraries through 
networking, resource sharing projects, or other cooperative activities. Funds requested 
for Public Library Services could be used for networking and resource sharing activities 
that improve services provided by public libraries. wiviuei, 

Library Literacy Programs. No funds are requested for this program, which makes 
awards primarily o local public libraries to assist in promoting volunteerism, acquiring 
mate rials, and using library facilities for literacy projects. States may support literacy 
Cities with Public L.brary Services funds or under the new Adult Education and Family 
program be 09 ' 3 ' ^ Department is P r P3 that 1995 funds for this 



Library Education and Training. No funds are requested for this program which makes 
grants to assist in educating and training individuals in library and informaton science 
because there s no need for additional support for the training of library person e hat 

Th. nln T { F U9h ther f rms f financial Distance, such as student financial 
The Department is proposing that 1 995 funds for this program be rescinded. 

Research and Demonstrations. No funds are requested for this program, which in 1995 

f'Z a such a rA y FR,' U N e >- hi9 ^ S r ifi6d in fh6 *W^ bill. Other so ces of 
Mwinn i ! tl0na ' ln$ " tUte n Postsec ndar y Education, Libraries, and 

Lifelong Learning, could support any needed library research. 



G. DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT 



Discretionary Salaries and Expenses 
(BA in millions) 



Program Administration 
Office for Civil Rights 
Office of the Inspector General 
Federal Family Education Loans 



Total, Discretionary S&E 

Permanent mandatory authority 
(BA in millions) 



Direct Loan Servicing and Other Costs 
Guaranty Agencies and Other 

Transition Costs 
Federal Payroll Costs; Direct Loans 

and Transition 

Total, Permanent mandatory 
authority 

Full-time equivalent employment 

Program Administration 

Office for Civil Rights 

Office of the Inspector General 

Federal Family Education Loans 

Direct Loan/Transition 

Other 1 

Total 



1994 



$346.0 
56.6 
28.8 
70.0 
12.6 

514.0 



31.9 

219.4 

8.7 

260.0 



2,918 
821 
358 
461 
140 

_ 74 

4,772 



1995 



$356.0 
58.3 
30.4 
62.2 
13.1 

530.0 



109.3 

216.0 

19.7 

345.0 



3,024 
833 
365 
495 
346 

_ 68 

5,131 



1996 
Request 



$369 1 
62.8 

34.1 
30.1 
~ 



531.5 



254.5 

266.1 
29.4 

550.0 



2,982 
824 
360 
330 
496 

_ 68 

5,060 



Includes Indian Education, small Federal credit accounts, Headquarters Renovation, and 
reimbursables, 

The Department's 1996 budget request for salaries and expenses (S&E) will pay the 
costs of the staff, overhead, contracts, and other activities needed to administer and 
monitor some 240 educational assistance programs, improve management, and enable 
Ihe Department to become a customer-focused organisation. Discretionary funding will 
increase $11. 5 million to $531.5 million, The increases are primarily for pay raises and 
other built-in increases, and a capital budget for fgture.building renovation. Funds 
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aTin^^lL^!!;^ /??. WrPriation will support the continued 
made. 



In addition to paying for contracts to service Direct Loans, the permanent mandatory 
account provides support to 42 non-Federal guaranty agencie XughaSstraL 
expense a lowances. The guaranty agency administrative allowances fluctua e wthToan 
vo ume Most other administrative costs of the FFEL program are included inlhesubsWv 
estimate or the program. For example, the program subsidy includes amounts for y 

aNnwl WanCeS ' th6 in ; SCh0 ' interest Subsid y> and defau '< collection detention 
allowances as a means of paying for the administrative costs of banks and auarantv 
agencies. As a result of the administrative funds provided to lenders and quarantv 
agencies, the Federal administrative costs are limited to sala fes of emplovees and 

a e Jnfl S M PP rt S6rViC r ! hSSe discre ' i0 ^ administrative ciste for FFEL wHI decline 
as Direct Loans provide a larger share of student loan volume. 



f 71 FTE from the 1995 



^authorization, and the improving America's Schools Act. ' 
Department Employment 



-" 

workload while its overall staffing level has not kept pace. For example in the 15 
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FTE 



8,000 



e.000 - 



4,000 



2.000 




I960 1081 1862 1663 1064 1988 1968 1987 1968 1989 1990 1991 1992 1999 19&* 



FTE -* 

Program a -f- 



166 



160 



132 



138 



146 



160 



150 



7,628 6.683 5,660 5,368 6.026 4,877 4.627 4.413 4,516 4,426 4.696, 4.630 4,669 4,876 4, 



189 



200 



206 



214 



230 



230 



230 



260 



-200 



160 



-100 



SO 
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admiRistrative tasks and privatize routine functions that can be handled more efficient 
by pnvate contractors. A prime illustration is the use of contractors to service the Direct 
Lusin prQyram. ^ 




*iil result from the niaHocaKf staff Sm KStT*^ ^ Student 
program as ,1 is gradually replaced by d re^t lendina Tn WJ f*"* 
decrease from the 1995 level, the Departmenf wi LiM ??' Sp " e the overal1 71 
effeclively (he studen( a , ***** to 



through restructuring of 
ducon, in the number ^ntoS } *^ and ^nsolldatlona, and 

-*'.' 



Summary of F TE Reductions 



Change 

1995 - 1900 

Number Percenl 
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Program Administration 

The 1996 request for the Program Administration account is $369.1 million and 2,982 FTE. 
Funding increases $13.1 million, or 3.6 percent. Staffing decreases by 42 FTE from the 
T995 level. Over 80 percent of the funding increase is for built-in increases in staff 
salaries and benefits, rent, and postage rates. The pay levels reflect average employee 
Pay raises of 3.2 percent in January 1995 and another 2.4 percent included under OMB 
guidance for 1996, covering both national and locality pay raises. Other areas receiving 
increases include: (1) staff retraining to provide better service to schools and communities 
and (o allow the staff reductions and reallocations envisioned in the Department's 
streamlining plan; (2) purchase of services from other government agencies, including FTS 
2000 telecommunications; (3) development of a computer processing center to centralize 
and provide improved customer service for the Federal student aid programs; and 
'4) printing of student aid materials. 

for Civil Rights 



"he 1996 request for the Office for Civil Rights (OCR) is $62.8 million and 824 FTE, an 
icrease of $4.5 million in funding and a decrease of 9 FTE, as reflected in the 
apartment's streamlining plan. About 80 percent of OCR staff are assigned to 10 
! 9fonai offices. The primary staff functions are to investigate discrimination complaints, 
induct compliance reviews, monitor corrective action plans, and provide technical 
Distance. About half of the complaints filed with OCR allege discrimination on the basis 
disability, but OCR will address all educational equity issues. OCR plans to manage its 
creasing workload discrimination complaints rose 4 percent to nearly 5,300 in 1994 by 
ocatrng resources effectively and carrying out initiatives to improve productivity. These 
Eiatrves have already included reorganizations and staff training, consolidation of 
srlapping functions, development of a strategic plan and new policy guidance, and 
reased use of improved technological capabilities. OCR's New York Regional Office 
n the "Heroes of Reinvention" Hammer award in late 1994 because of a new team 
sroach to processing complaints. The team provides one-stop services on an individual 
npfaint instead of dividing the processing work into a series of sequential steps by a 
nber of different employees. 

ce of the Inspector General 

, 1 996 request for the Office of the Inspector General (OJG) is $34, 1 million 
FTE, an increase of $3.6 million and a decrease of 5 FTE, as "" ' n 



, . 

>artment's streamlining plan. Two-thirds of the, budget increas %'V^,l r s fhe 
fdlng the legislatively required 25 percent availability pay n?"*^*.* 
other significant increase in the OIG budget request is for $1 .6 contracor 
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f 

accountability to protect the proaram ram no n oonros a established for 

^^ 



About 80 percent of Hi 
snd FFEU Adm.n,,,,,on 



. , , 
P " m 







,p,nd 



proportionally for the increase frnmi 7 mlir, , 
contractors w',1 allow Z Depa men to e th e 
number of Federal employees 



computer hardware 




' anS ,, The reliance on P rivate 
rapldly with a minimum 



mil,ion in 1996 to 
Pr 9rams ' includin 9 



thrOU9h m re efficient use of 



a n 

database that was deveopedn resoon M H T ^ SyStem (NSLDS )' a 
its chief uses will be to screen financ.al aid ^K- ^^ M W^ One of 

to defaulters; defaulters no selecrJnaTnoome"^ lnc me - con 'i"9ent repayment of loans 
administrative wage garnishment P!? e - ont ' n ?ent repayment will be subject to 
after the failure ^ry^Sw^*^^^? defau " ed pa P^ r assi ^ d 
1994, which rose to ^6 rr^Hion o '" 
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Services contract that provides loan accounting, payment processing, and document 
management for defaulted loans will cost about $21 million in 1996. As the following chart 
shows, default costs have declined from their peak in 1991 for two reasons. First, default 
claims from lenders have declined as fewer borrowers have defaulted on their loans. 
Second, because collections have increased through such tools as the offset of Internal 
Revenue Service tax refunds, the net cost of defaults has decreased even further. 



(Billions of dollars) 




~1 



7985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 

FISCAL YEAR 



Legend 

Total 
Net 
1 1 1 1 1 1 1 Net 
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Other Management Improvements 



It 2S?! rtmen - haS , res P nded to P ast criticism by making significant progress during the 
past two years in revving basic work processes and carrying out long-needed 
improvements aimed at making the Department a streamlined, high-performance 
organization. Special areas of emphasis in the budget and streamlining plan include: 

Staff Training. The budget for training of Department staff reflects nearly a 75 oercent 
increase over 1995 to slightly more than $8 million. This level of tralntag will maTcMhe 
pnvate sector benchmark of providing 2 percent of salaries for training The increased 
amount and quality of staff training will contribute to the National Performance Review qoal 
of giving Federal workers the tools needed to improve job performance and customer 
service. as well as to take on new assignments and improve produces staff resources 



h n r a " " ^ hnolnflv ; T he P or state of the Department's technological environment 
has been well documented. Initial steps have been taken to move the Department afona in 
three critical areas: (1) improving the management of information; (2) proving modern 

S6n h nLl T Pl y fa S o R a f nd (3) eXpanding public access to Cation SrmaZ A 
toK S25 r m iN,nn IT Ce ( ntr , alized ADP and telecommunications services-to a 
total of $25.5 million-will support effective communication between the Department and 
schools teac Department and 



schools, teachers, and other customers. 

Financial Manaqement. The Department's budget request will also fund continued 

anT n rf ' n aCOOU t ntln9 ^ finandal mana 9^^t 'hat will improve services to grant 
bSjflr f h nd 0| P'f nte f we " as ens "re accountability for the more than $30 b IHon 

S ir- pin ^" S PIT 3 ' AS Part f its Ion 9- term f ' m ** Management 
Strategic Plan, the Department plans to spend $11.6 million in 1996, an increase of 

$3 million over 1995, to continue the redesign and implementation o its ancial 
management and information systems. "won or us financial 

aSiS^o^rantr/'T^L?^ 11 ?" 1 " 9 * 6mphaSi2e pr gram monitorin 9 and tec hnical 
assistance to grantees. The focus of program mon toring has been expanded to inrlnri*. a 

emphasis on providing flexibility to States and localities in raising student performance 
nrtiatives such as using regional service teams to monitor across program Nnes^ll make 
the mos effective and efficient use of the $9.7 million travel budget reques fo n"n-Dlnt 
Student Loan programs. Another $4.4 million in the travel budget for Direc Loans and 
Transition will help the Department manage the successful oversight of the program 
including providing training to school financial aid administrators. P9, 

Departmental Building .Renovation 



96 * incl " de l a one - time *?P million request that will be used over a three-year 
to cover the Department's share of the renovation costs of the government-owned 
headquarters building (FB-6). Following the relocation of much of the headTarters s^af? to 

UateS FB - 1 duri " 9 the summer of 1 994 ' lhe Interior 



. v w - lw; yuniiy me summer or i,yy4, tne interior of the former 

headquarters build.ng was demolished as a prelude to its complete renovation. Although 
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the General Services Administration will pay most of the renovat ion costs ^e Department 



space now occupied by several program offices. 



APPENDICES 

Tables: 

Estimated Direct Expenditures for Education in the United States 

Detailed Budget Table by Program 



Estimated Direct Expenditures for Education in U.S. ' 



(dollars in billions) 
1993-94 


1994-95 2 


Source of Funds by Level 

Elementary and Secondary 

Federal 3 


Dollars 


Percent 


Dollars 


Percent 


$18.8 
118.8 
118.0 
29.9 


6.6% 
41.6 

41.4 
10.5 


$19.8 
124.1 
123.3 
31.2 


6.6% 
41.6 

41.3 
10.5 


State 


Local 


All Other 


Subtotal, Elementary and 
Secondary 


285.4 

24.5 

46.0 
5.1 
123.0 


100.0 

12.3 
23.2 
2.6 
61.9 


298.2 

25.6 
47.8 
5.3 
129.2 


100.0 

12.3 
23.0 
2.6 
62.1 


Postsecondary 
Federal 3 


State 


Local 


All Other 1 


Subtotal, Postsecondary 

All Levels 
Federal 3 


198.6 

43.2 
164.8 
123.1 
152.8 


100.0 

8.9 
34.1 
25.4 
31.6 


198.1 

45.4 
171.9 
128.7 
160.4 


100,0 

9.0 
33.9 
25.6 

31.7 


State 


Local 


All Other 4 


Total. All Levels 


484.0 


100.0 


506.5 


100.0 
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Subtotal ..... .......... 
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Total, without adjustment in 
and 1995 for Skill grant 


a supplemental of $80,000 thousand to assist 
a proposed language supplemental to correct 
80 thousand was earmarked for Pell Grants ins 
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in fiscal year 1996, leaving $100,000 thoasan< 
ated by transfer from the> Department of Defen; 
ations Act of 1991. 
nt for comparability. Reduces Pell Grants by 
a Skill Grants program, requested by the Depa. 
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for institutional development (HBA III): 
Strengthening institutions (Port A) 
Hispanic- serving institutions (Part A sect: 
Strengthening HBCUs (Part B section 323).. 
Strengthening historically black graduate 
institutions (Port B section 326) 
Endowment challenge grants (Port C section 
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Subtotal, Title III., 

[ram development: 
Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary E 
frTRA T-A1 


Kative Hawaiian and Alaska Hative culture a 
development (Pub.L. 99-498, XV-B) 
Eisenhower leadership program (HEA X-D). 
Minority teacher recruitment (HEA V-E-2 ) 
Minority science improvement (HEA X-B-1)... 
Innovative projects for community service 


International education and foreign 
language studies: 
(1) Domestic programs (HEA VI-A and B)..... 
(2) Overseas programs (Fulbright-Hays Act ( 


(3) Institute for International Public Poli 


Subtotal ......... 


Law school clinical experience (HEA IX -G).. 
Urban community service (HEA XI-A) 

d for comparability. Excludes $500 thousand 
ropriated in 1995 as a separate activity in 
s $700 thousand for a study of civilian avi 
ction 2420, and $2,000 thousand for demonst. 
le V, section 586. 
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otzice. Account, Proaram and Active 


'acation {continued) 
udent financial aid database and info 


Bt subsidy grants (HEA VII section 70 

L grants: 
sistance to Guam .......... 


(Pub.L- 102-423) 

students : 
Jeral TRIO programs (HEA IV-A-2, Chap 
;ional early intervention scholarship 
partnerships (HEA IV-A-2, Chapter 2 

lolar ships : 
1 Byrd honors scholarships (HEA rv-A- 
I National science scholars {EMS3EA V! 
I National Academy of Science, Space, 


1 Douglas teacher scholarships (HEA V- 
1 Olympic scholarships (Pub-L- 102-32. 
1 Teacher corps (HEA V-C-3) 


Subtotal 

iduate fellowships: 
i Women and minority participation in 
education (HEA IX-A). 
i Harris fellowships (HEA IX-B) 
' Javits fellowships (HEA IX-C). 
Graduate assistance in areas of nat 


Faculty development fellowships (HE 


Subtotal ......... 

.ool, college and university partners 
I-A) 

al training for the disadvantaged (H 

:>: : :,:-;::o. : :... : ';: : >.;- : s : ; : i.y .o-Sofcal iti^:;- i i--i i-. ,v .^i-.: 
Outlays. ...... 
'or cojnpajraiiilaty. Funds were provide 

or comparability. Funds for the Nati 
ci&acB Scholars. 
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(in thousands of dollars) 


Office. Account. Prooram and Activitv 


F1CE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT (0 
ftKaeta&tt^^fSSei^&f^-^^a^lsSSie^-i : ^iaiiii : : Jiiibro reniaint :'- : . : : 

. Research (ERDDIA) 
. Statistics (NESA) 

. Assessment: 
(a) National assessment (NESA section 411)... 
(b) National Assessment Governing Board (NESA 


Subtotal ............ 

. Eisenhower professional development National 


. Educational technology (ESEA 111)1 
(a) Technology for education (Part A) t 
(1) K 12 technology learning challenge 


(2) Adult technology learning challenge 


(3) National activities (sections 3122 ani 


Subtotal .......... 

(b) Star schools (Part B) 
(c) Ready to learn television (Part C).. ... 
(d) Telecommunications demonstration project i 
mathematics (Part D) 


Subtotal. ............ 

, Fund for the Improvement of Education (ESEA Jt- 
. Javits gifted and talented education (ESEA X-I 
, National Diffusion Network (ESEA XIII-B} 
. Eisenhower regional mathematics and science ec 
oonsortia (ESEA xin-C) 
21st century community learning centers (ESEA 
National writing project (ESEA X-K) 
Civic education (ESEA section 10601) 
International education exchange (Goals 2000 I 

VI) 

Fund for the Improvement and Reform of School: 
Teaching (Pub.L. 100-297) 
Territorial teacher training 


.;=g4ii?ijsJl^^ 

Outlays. 

rusted for comparability. Includes $16,O72 thoui 
1 $4, 792 thousand for tho National Board for Brc 
?4. 
appropriation of $4, 463 thousand wag provided J 
acatioa . 
juat-od for fxaaparat>j.lity, Includoa $879 -thonaant 
eh xoco^n-iCion ac-cSvi.tj.os OLTO auc&ar-jzacf undor 1 
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